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BITBRATVUBS. 


—— 
THE THEFT. 


Young Love descended once from heaven, 
Upon a soft and balmy gale, 

As the last tints of rosy even 
Their lustre pour’d o’er hill and vale,— 





And in the twilight, pure and tender, 
Bright shone his pinions’ varied plumes, 

With all the hues of changeful splendor, 
The neck of Juno’s al eneeties. 


But, ah! a cruel poet straying, 
Whose busom Love had long beguil’d, 
Beheld him, ‘mid the roses, playing, 
And seiz'd the unsuspecting child,— 


And—(while the deed the muse rehearses, 
Her eye a tear of sadness fills) — 

He pluck’d, to pen his amorous verses, 
From Cupid's pinions, all the quills! 

Long time the boy-god wept distress’d, 
*Till woman saw his deep despair ; 

She clasp'd him to her gentle breast, 
And bade him soothe his sorrows there. 


And nestling there, beneath her eyes, 
It seem'd so like his home above, 
He all forgot his native skies, 
And felt no more a wish to rove. 


And since that hour, ia woman's heart, 
His purest dwelling Love has made, 
While still his plumes to song impart 
The sweetness of their tuneful aid. 


Then should’st thou ever doubt again 
The power of song the soul to move, 
Remember, that the Poet’s pen 
Was stolen from the wing of Love ! 





WOMAN AND POETRY. 
What to us were this world and its burden of care, 
But a fetter of clay, that in slavery bound us, 
Were our troubles not sooth’d by the smiles of the fair, 
And if Poetry spread not its magic around us? 


In the hour of our gladness, if Woman be near, 

More smoothly the stream of enjoyment will flow. 
And where can our grief find a balm like the tear 

From the bright eyes of her who partakes of our wo? 


To the poet a power of enchantment is given, 
Which time cannot limit, space cannot define ; 
Which can lift on its wings the rapt spirit to heaven, 

And make dull mortality almost divine ! 


Oh! Woman and Poetry, each is a treasure, 
A mine of delight that enriches life’s span : 
The first is a minist’ring angel of p!easure ; 
While the gift of the next makes an angel of man! 





RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 
BY GE@RGE NASH, AUTHOR OF “ THE ovTCasT,”’ &c. 
(Resumed from the Albion of Aug. 1st.) 
Cuaprer IV.—THE ESCAPE. 

There is unusual revelry on the deck to-night. The prisoner's heart has escaped 
hie chains, his woes are forgotten, his captivity unfelt. Shout, song, jest, and 
laughter, arise from every group : but there is one party that is far more hilarious 
than the rest, and whose spirit the others have caught ; its songs and jests are 
merrier, its vociferations and laughter louder, its mirth more ecstatic. It con- 
sists principally of those men who were yesterday morning assembled on the 
forecastle ; but there are one or two others with them, and also the traitorous 
black. So wild and unusual is their merriment, that their comrades have fre- 
quently turned round to discover its cause. The English sentine] remarked it, 
but observed to his officer that they would soon be intoxicated, and then it would 
cease ; and they were allowed to proceed uninterrupted. But the excitement 
ef those men arose from no such artificial cause. The tumultuous feelings 
within them need repression rather than stimulus. It is of the nature of power to 
work mischief rather than be still—energies that are denied a good sphere of 
action will find an evil one—feelings that cannot gain their proper utterance 
must be vented some other way. So the mirth of these men is an escape for ex- 
eitement which they cannot restrain, a false fire by which, like the Carthaginian 
general, they seek to decoy their enemy from their true design, 

“Tu es bon camarade,” said Vouillon, slapping the monstrous black on the 
shoulders, ‘je bois a votre santé. C'est vous que je voudrois entretenir. Sa- 
vez-vous ce que nous meditons? C'est d’échapper par le fond du vaisseau ; 
mous avons une aperture tout 4 fait finie. C'est vrai! Mais bois, mon enfant.” 
The negro, whose senses were somewhat confused, rose to depart, but Vouillon 

ressed him to his seat, and forced him to drink again. ‘* Restez,” continued 

e, laying his hand on his arm ; “quoi! youlez-vous échapper, mon ami? Vrai- 
ment je jous estime beaucoup; tout de bon! Assayez vous, je vous prise. Je 
n’oublie pas les grands services que j'ai recues de vous—a votre sar.té,(drinking), 
ene autre tasse.” ‘The black’s thoughts were bewildered, he drank again, and 
finally resigned himself to the will of his insidious foe. Cup after cup 
was pressed upon him, and he drank without stint or scruple, till his senses 
were quite overpowered, and his head sank on the table, inthe imbecility of in- 
toxication. ‘ Bon repos 4 lui,” said Vouillon ;” i] ne sera que complaisante de 
Vattendre 4 son lit.” He reached ——- a black lump, from a locker above 
him, and he and Reynaul bore their prize to his hammock. The purpose of his 
politeness will be seen hereafter. The rest of the party soon dispersed, appa- 

rently intoxicated, and in another hour the power of night might have been felt 
im the darkness and silence that reigned through the decks. 

How often, when we are about to undertake perilous enterprises, we hear a 
warning voice within us persuading us to desist! we regard it not, and forget it 
in the excitement of action; but when the effort has been made, and the conse- 
quences of failure are upon us, then we remember it, and would that we had 
heeded its admonition. Othat these men had listened tosome such oracle,which 
wndoubtedly spoke within them! And why should it seem incredible that our 
natures should have something prophetic in them? here is no philosophy 
weaker than his who professes to believe only what he can understand! Which 
of nature’s secrets is yet wholly unriddled ’—We live in two worlds—the ma- 
terial, and the world of thought; and who can determine which is the real one 
ef the two, which the reflection of the other? The first is known but by our 
senses, and is lost to us even in the obscureness of night ; the other is always 
present, always visible ; the body falls from it, but it still exists ; 
darkness for it; why should it be blind to the dawnings of fate? 
that our feelings have nothing prophetic in them? bel 


nature has no 
Who says 
leve that, could every 


heart be examined, in every one would be found a presentiment of its own destiny 
—a feeling that tells it, in spite of ambition, hope, or despondency, what its fate 
will be—the boy unveiling the destiny of the man. But we know not the mys- 
teries of our own natures, and have not sufficient confidence in ourselves! 
Hope is the sibyl’s crystal through which we view the future, but they err who 
say that it always deceives, by investing the prospect with charms that are il- 
lusive ; it is sometimes clouded, an} those cloudings are prophetic. To the 
living mind allis light—the soul, in its own substance, sensible, and affected by 
every ray that reaches or cloud that approaches it—expands to the one, and 
shrinks from the other, warning us of approaching events. Would, I say again, 


which most of them felt, ana which a calculation of their chance of success in 
the enterprise they were engaged in, would have taught to have respected and 
obeyed. But to the narrative. 

It is midnight ; not a man is stirring on the deck, not a sound is heard but 
the breathing of the sleepers, the sighing of the cold wind without, and the 
rushing of the tide as it hastens past the ship; it was dark a few minutes back, 
but a dim ray has just been admitted at the foremost scuttle, which was slow- 
ly opened, and we can now see aman standing beside it : itis Vouillon. And 


Boyer and his brother are there—Regnier is there—and there are others who 
were of the boisterous party to-night. There isone there, too, who has been 
watching through long and silent hours. The cold, the darkness, and the thou- 
sand phantoms that people it, so terrific to childhood’s thoughts, and the long 
stillness almost as terrible, have not been able to scare him away, nor weariness, 
solitude, and silence to reduce him to sleep. ‘There he has sat, crouched by 
that portal, waiting to see the departure of his friends, and bid them adieu. 
Who was it? It was Jaques; little, tender, true-hearted Jaques! They all 
beheld the boy with astonishment,but none of them spoke. Raoul occupied a few 
moments in fastening a cloak, with a cord, to his brother's shoulders, and the rest 
made similar preparations. Christophe and Vouillon then silently applied their 
force to the grating—a single heave wrenched it from its hold, and it sank, 
with a dull sound that was scarcely audible, into the river. A moment of sus- 
pense followed. pata 

“Are you ready?” said Boyer, in a low voice. His companions replied in 
the affirmative. He caught the boy in his arms, and pressed him to his bosom 
—then, without speaking, he seized a rope which hung from above, wormed 
his body through the scuttle, and in another moment his companions heard the 
splash as he entered the water. Vouillon instantly followed—as did Raoul, 
Reynaul, and the others, Regnier remaining to the last. He pressed the boy 
to his heart. 

“Jo ne sais pas sic’est pour vivre ou mourir, mais je ne retournerai jamais,” 
said he. 

“Mon paquet! n’oubliez pas mon paquet pour Elise, ma sur, whispered the 
sorrowful child. 

Regnier could not reply, his heart felt his fate. 
deck, and followed his companions. 

Jaques remained at the aperture watching his friends whilst they were visible, 
but the night was so obscure that ere they reached the edge of the ice, he had 
almost lost sight of them; but still he remained there, and after all trace of them 
had disappeared, there he still stood, his eyes intently fixed in the direction 
they had pursued. The tears of anxiety streamed downhis face, and at times 
he thought he could discern them through the mist, but he moved not nor spoke, 
so fearful was he of attracting the attention of those who would pursue them ; 
and though he was losing his friends, his only friends, who had forbidden him to 
accompany them, such was his solicitude for their success. Manhood, unlearn 
thy worldly craft ; well would it be if thou couldest exchange it for the fidelity 
and simple affection of the child. O that we could give back the artifice, and 
much of the knowledge that age imbues us with, to receive again the truth 
and pure feelings that we possessed when young ! 

The current was swift and paralysing cold, and, although they had to swim 
but a few yards to the ice, the old man, Regnier, would have sunk, had not the 
strong arm of Boyer, who, being in some measure encumbered by the cloak, had 
fallen behind the others, seized him as he was sinking, and borne him onward. 
The margin rose some inches above the water and crumbled beneath the touch, 


He replaced the boy on the 





| so that it was long ere they could gain a footing on it. Vouillon succeeded 
a g 


| first, Raoul followed, and then Reynaul and the other two; but Christophe and 


Regnier remained struggling and floundering at the brink. It is probable that 
the former could easily have extricated himself, if alone ; but he would not de- 
sert his companion, whose limbs were so benumbed with cold that he could 
do but little to support himself, and the ice was so suft that it was dangerous to 
approach them. Vouillon saw their peril; in an instant he threw himself on 
his stomach, and worming himself along, succeeded in getting hold of the arm 
of Regnier; Reynaul followed his example, and by their efforts he was at last 
extricated, when Boyer, having swam to a part of theice that afforded a hetter 
footing, soon joined them. But the old man was so benumbed and enfeebled 
with cold that he was unable tostand. They chafed his limbs, and did all they 
could to restore him. 

‘Ne m’abandonnez, mes enfans,” he said, in a tremulous voice ; “je mourai 
si vous m’abandonnez.” 

Their assurances seemed to inspire him with strength, and he soon afterwards 
rose, and was able to move onwards with the assistance of Boyer and Vouillon, 
each of whom held one of his arms. But he grew rapidly feebler and feebler, 
and ere they had proceeded twenty yards, it was evident that they must either 
carry or proceed without him. The ice was intersected with numerous fissures, 
between the edges of which appeared the dark and terrible water over which 
they were passing ; they had noticed them from the ship, but they found them 
to be much wider and more numerous than they had imagined, and they increas- 
ed as they neared the shore, where the ice lost all appearance of a continuous 
field, and consisted uf huge, irregular blocks, some:imes piled one above another, 
sometimes lying contiguous, and sometimes floating with intervals between them. 
They had already forced him across several of these gullies ; but they at last 
arrived at the brink of one, which, from its width it was necessary to leap. They 
felt that he was unequal to the effort, and allowed him to sink on the ice, in des- 
pair of crossing it with him. They stood round him for some minutes in si- 
lence, perplexed what course to pursuc, and, had there becn a spectator, he 
would have seen tears in the eyes of those brave men who, as they looked 
upon him, must have felt convinced what his fate would be. A shower of 
sleet followed, and they were glad to rest with their backs towards it for a few 
moments. 

Vouillon recovered his energy first. ‘II faut l’abandonner, ou retourner,” said 
he, in a low and sorrowful voice. 

The veteran heard it. “ Oui, oui,” said he, tremblingly, ‘oui, abandonnez 





moi, sauvez vous-mémes, mes enfans, je suis content de mourir. Echappez, s’il 
vous est encore possible.” 


Boyer replied not, but drawing a flask from his bosom, he dashed a great part | himself with the cord which had bound his cloak. 


that those men whose adventures I am about to tell, had attended to presentiments | 


others come stealthily and cautiously creeping towards it—Reynaul is there— | 





Vouillon roused them. ‘Il ne retournera plus, mes camarades,” said he, “‘ c’est 
bien inutile de rester;”’ and seizing Raoul’s arm, he sprang with him over the 
fatal chasm. 

The rest followed them safely, but their hearts were depressed with the acei- 
dent, and they proceeded not with their wonted energy. Many of them, Rey- 
naul in particular, had wounded themselves in escaping through the scuttle. The 
end of one of the bars had lacerated his side severely, and the blood flowed from 
the wound and froze on his clothes. But he was the youngest of the party, vi- 

' tality and hope were strong within him, and he failed not to keep pace with the 
rest. On thev staggered, now leaping the interstices between the pieces of ice, 
now climbing over the heaped masses, and sometimes sinking in and wading 
| through it, when it was too soft to bear them. Onceor twice they broke through, 
| but no more such accidents were fatal. The darkness added to their danger ; 
| once, when the shore was hidden from them by a fall of snow, they paused, 
| doubting if they were proceeding in the right direction, but an instinct seemed 
to guide them, and they never deviated far from it. Their clothes became as 
| masses of ice, and cut their limbs as they moved, but they were soon too nuinbed 
| to feel. The sleet and hail—for a change had already taken place in the weather 
| —beat severely upon their faces, but they were insensible to it. The spirit with 
which they were provided, gave false energies to their frames when their nata- 
ral powers were exhausted, and, growing momentarily more and more insensibl 
to their own condition, they continued their course. On they went, but one 
thought in their minds, one feeling in their hearts—captivity was behind them, 
freedom before: the days that had been as one long sigh—the thoughts in the 
night, that came as flights of arrows, from which there was no escaping—the 
mastership of their foes—the denial to roam over God's free world ; all these 
they were escaping from, every step bore them farther from them ; but liberty, 
friends, kindred, country,happiness, home,these they were flying to. They had ac- 
complished the greater part of their dangerous passage, when sounds from the ship 
from ‘which they had escaped reached their dull senses, and told them their flight 
was discovered. Then followed the rattling of the gear, as the boats descended 
into the water, and they knew they were pursued. Boyer paused a moment to 
listen—he whispered the fact to one who was near him, but it seemed doubtful if 
the man understood it. Vouillon took the lead, his companions followed with a 
quicker step, and they soon afterwards reached the shore. " 

The place where they landed forms the easternmost part of an old fortifica- 
tion, Gillingham Fort ; little even then remained to entitle it to such a designa~ 
tion, but the moat and embankments still exist. These, proceeding in a direct 
line, they crossed, and, on reaching the opposite side, arrived at a wide and deep 
ditch blocked up with masses of ice. They scrambled across it; but ere they 
reached the other bank, the rattling of oars at the hard, and the trampling of feet 
on the wooden bridge which spaus the creek, told them that their pursuers had 
gained upon them. Had they been able to reflect, they would in all probability 
have changed their course ; but reflection to men in their state, was impossible. 
A wide marsh lay before them, and, as if actuated by a fatality, they hurried di- 
rectly across it, in a course rather inclining towards their foes than avoiding them. 
They seemed to be influenced by a feeling that their lives depended on motion, 
and to be insensible to all other danger than that which might pursue them from 
behind, er arise by delay. The marsh is intersected with wide and numerous 
creeks, which were filled with ice ; and large icicles, which the frost had formed 
round the scattered and stunted herbage, rose several inches above the soil where 
it was free from snow ; so that their journey was almost as difficult here as over 
the ice. But they had long been past feeling pain; they often sank deeply into 
the soft ice, and their ankles were torn with the large icicles ; but, as men who 
are intoxicated are said to pass safely through perils which would be fatal to oth- 
ers, they felt not difficulty or danger. But, though hurried, their course was 
slow ; and when they reached the end of the marsh, as the weather was clearer, 
they could behold their pursuers, at a short distance from them, in the direct line 
they intended to pursue. Raoul had long shown symptoms of great exhaustion, 
| and, on the pause whichthis discovery produced, sank on the snow, incapable of 
| proceeding. Vouillon and Reynaul instantly fled towards a house which stands 
near, the rest started in different directions, all but Christophe, who remained 
standing beside his brother. ‘* Nous aidez au grand Dieu !” he cried, raising his 
hands and eyes to the heavens, which in their darkness seemed to forbid him to 
hope. He emptied his flask down his brother's throat, and tried every means in 
his power to arouse him, for he had fallen into a deep lethargy, but in vain. 
Not a moment was to be lost—his enemies were fast approaching, though the 
mist rendered him yet indistinct to them. He tore the cloak from his shoulders. 
(leaving the cord which fastened it hanging about him,) threw it over his bro- 
ther, and fled. 

A few yards from him stood an old and lofiy elm, overhanging the end of a 
dike. Its summer robe of fuliage had fallen from it, and icicles, the fruits of bar- 
ren winter, hung clustered from its branches. Boyer saw the soldiers approach- 
ing, for it was a party of marines that had been sent in pursuit, the tree stood 
near to him, a few steps brought him to its foot, he cast a single look at the place 
where his brother lay, and putting forth his whole remaining energy in one pow- 
erful effort, he climbed rapidly up. His pursuers lost sight of him, but proce ed- 
ed to the spot where they had seen him stand. The wind raising the cloak at- 
tracted their attention to it. 

‘* Here is one of them,” said a soldier, as he uncovered Raoul; and he and 
his companivns stooped down to discover who it was, but were unable to deter- 
mine. 

‘Who is he?” said the sergeant, who at that moment joined them. 

“T cannot tell,” replied the soldier; ‘he is dead !” 

A groan of agony was heard from the tree, and they looked up to discover 
whence it proceeded : but were long unable on account of the way in which the 
branches crossed each other. At length the sergeant called to them ‘o watch a 
particular part of the tree. They did so, but could not discover any one. 

“* Look there,” he resumed, pointing with his sword todirect them. ‘“ There! 
there again! something moves.” 

They watched and beheld the figure move again. ‘They then advanced inte 
the field beyond, where they could see more clearly, and their suspicions were . 
confirmed; the figure of a man was distinctly visible. The soldiers shouted to- 
him to descend, but he only moved his hands the faster, and appeared to be fast- 
ening something round one of the branches; and the demand was again and again 
repeated in vain. 

‘Come down,” said the sergeant. No answer was returned. 

“Come down,” vociferated the soldiers, who were becoming incensed. 

“Come down,” repeated their leader, “or I'll fire.” 

The figure was still fora moment. ‘‘ Tirez!’’ shouted a voice from the tree ; 
and, in another instant, a man was seen swiftly descending fromit. He fell a few 
yards and then suddenly stopped—the branches bent—the tree shook, and a 
shower of ice fell from it. The figure heaved a tew convulsive movements—- 
raised its hands, in the death-struggle, above its head—they fell suddenly, and the 
lifeless form of Christopher Boyer hung suspended from the tree. He had hung 














of the contents down the sufferer's throat. The spirit invigorated him, he rose | I sometimes doubt if the world of imagination contains not deeper truths than 
| suddenly and staggered to the edge of the chasm. He aitempted to leap it—| reason. In it, as the images of objects that have descended below the horizon 


he sank into the waters beneath. A tumult of little billows rose as the waters 





his foot reached the opposite edge, but the ice gave way beneath his weight, and | remain sometime above it suspended in light, are preserved the phantoms of be- 


ings whose natural existence has passed. What were the monstrous creatures, 

closed over him, and beat and fretted against the narrow, frozen shores that con- | whose remains we are now untombing, but the dragons of fable’ Reason de- 
fined them, like captives roused from a state of dormancy and anxious for free- | nied them a being; but imagination remembered the world they had existed in, 
|} dom; a few bubbles appeared on the surface, but he rose not again. His com- | and ceased not to chronicle their existencein her lays. So I have heard that 
| panions stood for some minutes, gazing on the place where he had disappeared | trees have withered when their old master has died; that flowers have withered 
with motionless horror. A dead apathy, or despondency, seemed to seize up- | when the fair hand that has tended them has perished. These may be but fan- 
on them. Then they first felt the full peril and desperate nature of their under- | cies, but they make me think that inanimate nature sympathises with the woes of 
taking humanity, and I love to believe them truths on that account, for it makes nature 
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more dear tome. The preceding summer had seen that giant trce in the grandeur 
of its foliage—the sun of spring came, and the flowers lifted their heads to behold 
its beauty ; summer arrived, and the trees displayed their delight in blossoms ; 
but spring and summer passed away, and it remained asthe winter had left it, 
leafless and sear. It was as if the invisible weapon of death, when it pierced the 
ian, had struck to the vitality of thetree. Year after year passed away, but it 
never put forth a leaf again; but stood rearing its mighty and withered arms to 
the heavens, as if appealing to God in witness of the desolation which the pas- 
sions of man bring onthe earth. At last its dry and decayed trunk was felled 
and swept from the earth, as an unhallowed thing whose associations are only of 
evil and pain. Often, in childhood, have I played round its hollow roots, that, 
like the remains of a mighty cancer, wormed their way deep into the earth, and 
I have thrown pebbles down them to sound their apparently unfathomable depths, 
and shouted and listened to the little echoes I fancied I heard within. And when 
I have slept, Fancy has continued the theme, and led me, like another Aladdin, 
through subterraneous caves and winding p2ssages, and halls of magic splendour, 
and wondrous and rich places, such as only the magic lamp of imagination can 
introduce us to, and that seemed connected with the hollow labyrinths of its roots. 
I know not if it was from association, or merely from their suggestive appearance, 
but to me there was ever something mysterious connected with the remains of 
that old tree. 

But it is time I gave the history of the other prisoners, and that will lead me 
to relate 

ONE OF MY FATHER’S DEEDS. 

We seem to walk in life with a little light around us; before, behind, on all 
sides of us, all is dark. Our friends depart but a short space from us, they glide 
into the shadow, and are lost to us. Our thoughts sometimes catch glimpses of 
their forms as they flit by us, we seem to hear the low sound of their voices, we 
may almost stretch our hands into the darkness and reach them—one step brings 
us to them, but that step isdeath. From the Hades of memory sometimes rise 
their forms, and we commune with them ; and the heart beats, and tears flow, as 
we think of them; but until that step be passed, till we quit the narrow path of 
our present existence, and enter the vast, the unknown, and phantom-peopled 
realms that surround us, their state of being is unknown to us, their actual fel- 
lowship cannot be ours. O how mysterious are life and its wonders, and the 
thousandfold greacer region of death—death, the mightier life ! how much more 
mysterious still! When we think of it, it seems incredible, tnpossible, that 
those in whose company we were lately passing our lives, whose forms were fa- 
miliar to us, whose voices we expected to hear, whose cares were as our own, 
whose thoughts we knew, whose love seemed part of our own existence, should 
have so departed from us ; the hand of the dial has made but a few revolutions 
since we saw, heard, walked, and conversed with them, and yet in this sublunary 
existence we shall behold them no more ;—it is a sad, a mighty, an overwhelming 
thought! My father, from his voice, now silenced in death, I had the particulars 
of those narratives which I have already given as proceeding from a friend, and I 
must now relate an action of hisown. Let it not be thought that I am to invent 
a story, to throw a halv of fictitious glory round the name of one whose relation- 
ship and character have rendered him dear to me. For his private virtue he de- 
served to be loved, and kind, generous, sincere, as he was, could not have failed 
of being so. Benevolence was the mainspring of his nature, firuaness the dia- 
mond on which his character turned. 

By all who knew him he was beloved and esteemed. 

Who could have a nobler epitaph—who could wish that his memory should lin- 
ger o'er the world in a happier light? But the circumstances Iam about to re- 
late actually occurred, and living witnesses can attest their truth ; they form part 
of my narrative, and [ should withhold as much of the honour due to him as it is 
in my power to bestow, were I to pass them over. 

The house which he inhabited is the nearest to the river, and the one towards 
which Vouillon and Reynaul fled. My father, in that eventful night, was 
awakened by aloud knocking and cry at the gate at the back of the house. 
He sat up in his bed and listened ; the cry was repeated, louler and more fearfully, 
and it was evident that the person from whom it proceeded had entered the yard, 
and was approaching the door, where he was soon heard endeavouring to obtain 
admittance. My father arose; and having lighted a candle and hastily dressed 
himself, he proceeded to the door, which he opened. In an instant—** A prison- 
er! a prisoner!” cried a voice of anguish and terror, and a man, almost naked, 
and bleeding, as suddenly as if he had been leaning against tne door, fell pros 
trate at his teet! He raised him, for he had fainted, and having summoned his 
man-servant, who had been awakened by the noise, they bore him to the next 
room, and placed him on a couch. His limbs were swollen and stiffened, and 
his clothes thickly crusted with snow and ice. They quickly stripped him of 
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‘Tt would kill him.” 

“ Our orders,” said the sergeant, “are to take him on board.” 

“ But I have higher orders,” said my father to himself. 

“Will you deliver him up to us ?” 

“No!” 

“ Then, by 
him.” ’ 

‘T shall stand in the passage between my two doors with a ra in each 
hand ; he who first crosses my threshold without my permission, I shoot.” 

“He is our prisoner,” said the sergeant. 

** And my fellow-creature !” said my father. 

He closed the window, and having armed himself. descended to the passage. 
The rain was by this time falling in torrents, and the soldiers became every mo- 
ment more and more impatient. The whole affair had been one calculated to 
irritate them, the escape of the prisoners being likely to draw censure on them, 
as in some degree owing to their remissness ; add to which the fact of many of 
them having been inebriated on the previous evening, their having been called 
to act before the effect had subsided, and the inclemency of the weather to 
which they were exposed,—and their violence willbe accounted for. And though, 
in similar circumstances, they might have acted as those prisoners had done, 
their feelings were now excited in a different way ; and so little do we reason on 
our actions, so much more dues our conduct depend on passion than es aye 
and so seldom do we place ourselves in the position of those we condemn, and 
consider what we should do in similar situations, that we need not wonder that 
these men, under such circumstances, acted as they did. Some of them went 
round to the back of the house, in hopes of finding an entrance there, but that 
door was also bolted. Their conduct then became more violent than ever—they 
plied the knockers till the doors shook again—they battered with the butt-ends 
of their muskets, but the old oak withstood their attacks. The privates were 
even more violent than their leader. 

‘* Open the door,” said the latter, “‘ or we fire in upon you !”” 

No answer was returned. 

And there stood my father, risking his life in defence of a foe who had thrown 
himself into his protection. And had there been as many kings as there were 
soldiers, and as many armies as kings, he would not have delivered him up to 
them. His situation became every moment. more perilous; but suddenly the 
attacks ceased, a conversation was carried on for a few minutes, in alow voice, 
at the front door, and a voice which he recognised as that of the officer who had 
hitherto been in pursuit of the fugitives, requested him to return to the window. 
He complied. 

“You know me,” said the officer. 

“Mr. Ye 

‘“* Why do you refuse to surrender the prisoner!" 

“Tt would cost his life.” 

“ Wiil you allow me to see him?” 

“On your promising that no one shall enter with you.” 

The officer gave the promise, my father descended, unbarred the door, and ad- 
mitted him. They visited the prisoner together. The servant said that he 
had appeared to have been aroused by the tumult ; but a reaction had followed, 
and he had fainted. The officer, who was as humane as brave, looked silently 
on him for some minutes, whilst the servant uncovered his wounds, and showed 
the injuries he had sustained. He then took my father’s hand, and thanked him 
on his own account, on behalf of the service to which he belonged, and in the 
name of his country, for what he had done. ‘ You confided in my word,” said 
he, ‘when you admitted me; give me yours that the prisoner shall be returned 
as soon ashe can be removed with safety. The assurance was given, and the 
friends separated, the interval having raised each in the estimation of the other. 
The soldiers immediately left, taking Vouillon, Raoul, who had shown some 
signs of animation, and the other fugitives, with them. 


we'll have him, if we are forced to break into your house for 














| army as Lord Fitzroy Somerset or Picton, from the Isle of Wight to Halifax, 
| from Cape Coast to Chatham, from Belfast to the Bermudas. Where was the 
| subaltern who had not knelt at the shrine of one or the other, if not of both, and 
vowed eternal love until a change of quarters. In plain words, the Major’s soli- 
| citude for the service was such, that not content with providing the young officer 
with all the necessary outfit of his profession, he longed also to supply him with 
, a comforter for his woes, a charmer for his solitary hours, in the person of one of 
‘his amiable daughters. Unluckily, however, the necessity for a wife is not en- 
forced by ‘‘ general orders,” as is the cut of your coat, or the length of your sa- 
bre ; consequently, the Major's success in the home depuartinent of his diplomacy 
| was not destined for the same happy results that awaited it, when engaged about 
drill trowsers and camp kettles, and the Misses Dalrymple remained Misses 
through every clime and every campaign. And yet, why was it so? Itis hard 
to say. What wouldmenhave! Matilda was a dark-haired, dark-eyed, roman- 
tic looking girl, with a tall figure and a slender waist, with more poetry in her 
head than would have turned any ordinary brain; always unhappy; in need of 
_ consolation ; never meeting with the kindred spirit that understood her, destined 
to walk the world alone, her fair thoughts smothered in the recesses of her own 
heart. Devilish hard to stand this, when you began in a kind of platonic friend- 
| Ship on both sides. More than one poor fellow nearly succumbed, particularly 
| when she came to quote Cowley, and told, with tears in her eyes, 
“‘ There are hearts that live and love alone,” &c. 
| Imassured that this coup de grace rarely failed in being followed by a down 
right avowal of open love, which, somehow, what between the route coming, 
| what with waiting for leave from home, &c., never got farther than a most ten- 
der scene, and exchange of love tokens; and, in fact, such became so often the 
| termination, that Power swears Matty had to make a firm resolve about cutting 
_ off any more hair, fearing a premature baldness during the recruiting season. 
| Now, Fanny had selected another arm of the service. Her hair was fair, 
| her eyes blue, laughing, languishing, mischief-loving blue, with long lashes, and 
a look in them that was wont to leave its impression rather longer than you ex- 
actly knew of; then, her figure was petite, but perfect ; her feet Canova might 
have copied; and her hand wasa study for Titian; her voice, too, was soft and 
musical, but full of that gavéte de caur, that never fails tocharm. While her sis- 
| ter’s style was 7 penseroso, her's was l'allegro ; every imaginable thing, place or 
| person, supplied food for her mirth, and her sister’s lovers all came in for their 
share. She hunted with Smith Barry's hounds ; she yachted with the Cove Club ; 
she coursed ; practised at a mark witha pistol; and played chicken hazard with 
all the cavalry ; for, let it be remarked as a physiological fact, Matilda's admirers 
were almost invariably taken from the infantry, while Fanny’s adorers were as 
regularly dragoons. Whether the former be the romantic arm of the service, 
and the latter be more adapted to dull realities, or whether the phenomenon had 
any other explanation, I leave to the curious. Now, this arrangement proceed- 
ing upon that principle, which has wrought such wonders in Manchester and 
Sheffield—the division of labor—was a most wise and equitable one, each hav- 
ing her own separate and distinct field of action, interference was impossible ; 
not but that when, as in the present instance, cavalry was in the ascendant, 
Fanny would willingly spare a dragoon or two to her sister, who likewise would 
repay the debt when occasion offered. 

The mamma—tor it is time I should say something of the head of the 
family—was an excessively fat, coarse-looking, dark-skinned personage, of 
some fifty years, with a voice like a boatswain in a quinsey. Heaven can tell, 
perhaps, why the worthy Major allied his fortune with hers, for she was evi- 
dently of a very inferior rank in society; could never have been aught than 
downright ugly ; and I never heard that she brought him any money. Spoiled 
five, the national amusement of her age and sex in Cork, scandal, the changes in 
the army list, the failures in speculation of her luckless husband, the forlorn for- 
tunes of the girls, her daughters, kept her in occupation, and her days were 
passed in one perpetual unceasing current of dissatisfaction and ill temper with 





Such were thy deeds, my parent! Warriors may boast of destroying an ene- 
my, thy pride was in saving one ; an action now forthe first time made known | 
to the world, but not an unrecompensed one. As angels administered to the 

Saviour when his temptation was over, so sweet thoughts fly to the mind when 

a good deed is done! Let the misanthrope, whose mind is darkened aud soured | 
by the calamities of life, and at war with his own nature, race, and fate, taste 
but the sweets of doing good, and it will restore to him the feelings of a man; 
and how much livelier must such sensations thrill in a breast of love and benevo- 
lence such, my father,as thine! And what must that deed have been to thy 
after years? Thou must have felt it was one that thy God had approved. A 
flower, even springing in the Grave-yard of Memory, blooming amid the wrecks 
and the mind’s monuments of things that it buries there in a long and troublous 





these, and having wrapped him in blankets, chafed his limbs, and forced brandy 


life! As the darkness of night makes the stars brighter, so, in the hours of 


down his throat, he soon gave signs of returning consciousness. My father had | life that are most overclouded, we turn with greatest pleasure to such recollec- 
then time to examine his features, and though they were much disfigured with | tions; and surely in thy darkest moments thou mightest have turned for solace 
‘sold, he soon recognised in him the young nian, Reynaul, whom he had seen | to a memory above thee, where thou knewedst that such actions were recorded : 


on the forecastle on the day previous. The nature of that conference then flash- 
ed upon him. Good God! he thought, many more such unfortunate crea- 
tures may be at this moment within a few yards of me, needing such assistance 
as this. He censigned Reynaul to the care of his servant, and Teft the house. 

There is a little meadow at the front of the house, and there, at the moment 
my fathered entered it, stood the soldiers, who had not yet recovered from their 
astonishment, gazing vacantly at the dead body of Christopher Boyer, as it swung 
a distinct object, between them and the misty heaven. The sound of the gate 
startled them, and they turned and beheld my father’s approach. 

“What is the matter ?” he inquired. 

*« Some of the prisoners have escaped,” replied the sergeant. 

“* How many 7” 

“T don't know ; two ran off to the left, one lies there dead by the ditch, and 
another hangs there,” pointing to the body of Boyer, which, as the weather was 
fast clearing, appeared in dark relief against the murky sky. 

My father looked and shuddered! At this moment some of the soldiers arri- 
ved, bringing Vouillon with them. He and Reynaul had separated unconscious- 
ly—Reynaul's fortune had taken him tothe house ; Vouillon had sought shelter 
in a range of stables which ran parallel with it, an there he had been taken. His 
appearance was much altered ; he was so feeble that he was unable to walk, and 
consequently was oj se by two of the soldiers, but his faculties were still 
acute. When asked how many had escaped, he answered, ‘“‘ Seven.” 

“Four yet to be found,” said the sergeant; ‘but we shall soon have 
om the lieutenant is after them, and the frost crippled them—they cannot 

e far. 

Two soldiers soon afterwards arrived, dragging another fugitive with them, and 
bringing intelligence that another had been discovered in a barn, but that assis- 
tance would be necessary to remove him, as he was unable to stir. 

“* Let him lie where he is till we find the others,” was the reply. 

The prisoner who had last arrived sank exhausted on the earth. 

“Surely,” said my father, “ you would not commit an infraction of duty, by 

oing at once on board with these perishing men. Take them to my house; it 
is .s to rain.” 

“Take them to hell !” said the sergeant, turning his back on him; “do 
you think we are turned out in such a night as this to attend to their conve- 
nience? They came away at their own time, they'll go back when I please to 
take them.” 

My father made no reply: he saw that expostulation would have been in 
vain, as the man, as well as some of the privates, showed signs of partial in- 
ebriation. 

“One was drowned,” said Vouillon, mournfully. 

“And, d——n you, where is the other ?” said the sergeant. 

“T'll tell you,” said my father; ‘he is whcre you cannot look for him.” 

“And where is that ?” 

** Beneath my roof—under my protection.” 

“You must deliver him up to us.” 

“He cannot be moved ; and were it otherwise, he should not be delivered to 
ou.”’ 

“T’'ll have him nevertheless,” said the sergeant. 

“ You shall not,” said my father. 

With that he turned from them, and re-entered the house. His feelings had 





and if the good deeds of our life form the jewels of our heavenly crown, thine 
needs no brighter than this! Wealth and honour may be denied me—my best 
hopes may perish, my best efforts fail, but in poverty or abasement I shall still 
be proud to remember that I had a father who had the heart for a deed like this ! 

Ere morning the weather had changed ; the sun looked forth from the hea- 
vens, and the frost loosed its hold of the earth, and the ice fled away, as the 
psalmist describes the hills as fleeing from the presence of God. The next 
morning, there was a crowd at the bridges, discussing the events of the night, 
and endeavouring to trace out the track of the prisoners across the ice ; but their 
footsteps were already effaced—it was a path traversed only by them. A bier, 
covered by an ensign, approached, and the people gave way for it—it bore the 
body of Boyer. And what was the fate of Raoul? Turn to the hopeless beings, 
whose condition, as my father beheld them, the last chapter described. With 
such, bereft of reason, passed the last days of the brother of Christopher Boyer. 
Much of Reynaul’s story is yet to be told. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


all around, that formed a heavy counterpoise to the fascinations of the yourg 
ladies. The repeated jiltings to which they had been subject, had blunted any 
delicacy upon the score of their marriage, and, if the newly introduced cornet or 
ensign was not coming forward, as became him, at the end of the requisite num- 
ber of days, he was sure of receiving a very palpable admonition from Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. Hints, at first, dimly shadowed—that Matilda was not in spirits this 
morning ; that Fanny, poor child, had a head-ache—-directed especially at the 
culprit in question,’grew gradually into those little motherly fonduesses in mam- 
ma, that, like the fascinations of the rattle-snake, only lure on to ruin. The 
doomed man was pressed to dinner when all others were permitted to take their 
leave ; he was treated like one of the family, God help him! After dinner, the 
Major would keep him an hour over his wine, discussing the misery of an ill 
assorted marriage, detailing his own happiness in marrying a woman like the 
Tonga Islander I have mentioned ; hinting that girls should be broughi up, not 
only to become companions to their husbands, but with ideas fitting their sta- 
tion, if his auditor were a military man—that none but an old officer (like him) 
could know how to educate girls (like his) ; and that, feeling he possessed two 
such treasures, his whole aim in life was to guard and keep them, a difficult 
task, when proposals uf the most flattering kind were coming constantly before 
him. ‘Then followed a fresh bottle, during which the Major would consult his 
young friend upon a very delicate affair, no less than a proposition for the hand 
of Miss Matilda, or Fanny, whichever he was supposed to be soft upon. This 
was generally a coup de maitre; should he still resist, he was handed over to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, with a strong indictment against him, and rarely did he escape a 
heavy sentence. Now is it not strange that two really pretty girls, with fully 
enough of amiable and pleasing qualities to have excited the attention and won 
the affections of many a man, should have gone on for years—for, alas! they 
did so in every climate—under every sun—to waste their sweetness in this miser- 
able career of intrigue and mantrap, and yet nothing come of it. But so it was: 
the first question a newly-landed regiment was asked, if coming from where they 
resided, was, ‘* Well, how are the girls?” ‘* Oh, gloriously, Matty is there.” 
“Ah, indeed, poor thing.” ‘ Has Fan sported a new habit?” ‘ Js it the old 
grey with the hussar braiding ? confound it, that was seedy when I saw them in 





By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—CORK. 
The undress rehearsal of a new piece, with its dirty-booted actors, its cloaked 


letted, belted, and sabertasched dragoon, whose transformation is due toa few 
hours of head quarters, and a few hours with the adjutant. 

So, at least, I felt it; and it was with a very }-erfect concurrence in his Ma- 
jesty’s taste in a uniform, and a most entire approval of the regimental tailor, 
that I strutted down George’s-street a few days after my arrival in Cork. The 
transports had not as yet come round ; there was a great doubt of their doing so 
for a week or so longer; and I found myself, as the dashing cornet, the centre 
of a thousand polite attentions and most kind civilities. 

The officer under whose orders I was placed for the time was a great friend of 
Sir George Dashwood's, and paid me, in consequence, much attention. Major 
Dalrymple had been on the staff from the commencement of his military career 


and heoded actresses en papillote, bears about the same relation to the gala, wax- | 


light and espangled ballet, as the raw young gentleman of yesterday tu the epau- 


Corfu. And mother Dal. as fat and vulgar as ever. Dawson of ours was the 
last, and was called up for sentence, when we were ordered away ; of course, he 
bolted,” &c. Such was the invariable style of question and answer concerning 
them ; and, although some few, either from good feeling or fastidiousness, re- 
lished but little the mode in which it had become habitual to treat them, I grieve 
to say that, generally, they were pronounced fair game for every species of flir- 
tation and luve-making without any “intentions” for the future. I should not 
have trespassed so far upon my readers’ patience, were I not, in recounting these 
traits of my friends above, narrating matters of history. How many are there 
who may cast their eyes upon these pages, that will say, ‘* Poor Matilda, 
I knew her at Gibraltar. Little Fanny was the life and soul of us all in 
Quebec.” 

“Mr. O'Malley,” said the Adjutant, as I presented myself in the afternoon of 
my arrival in Cork, toa short punchy little red-faced gentleman, in a short jacket 
and ducks, ‘* You are, I perceive, appointed to the 14th, you will have the good- 
ness to appear on parade to-morrow morning. ‘The riding school hours are 
———. The morning drill is —-— ; evening drill ———. Mr. Minchin you are 





—had served in the commissariat for some time—was much on foreign stations, 
but never, by any of the many casualties of his life, never had seen what could | 
be called service. His ideas of the soldier's profession were, therefore, what | 
might almost be as readily picked up by a commission in the battle-axe guards 
as one in his Majesty's fiftieth. He was now a species of district paymaster, 
employed in a thousand ways, either inspecting recruits, examining accounts, re- 
vising sick certificates, or receiving contracts for mess beef. Whether the ne- | 
ture of his manifold occupations had enlarged the sphere of his talents and am- | 
bition, or whether the abilities had suggested the variety of his duties, I know 
not; but truly, the Major was a man of all work. No sooner did a young ensign 
join his regiment at Cork than Major Dalrymple’s card was left at his quarters ; 
the next p a came the Major himself; the third brought an invitation to dinner ; 
on the fourth he was told to drop in in the evening ; and from thenceforward he 
was the ami de la maison, in company with numerous others as newly fledged. 
and inexperienced as himself. 

Oue singular feature of the society at the house was that, although the Major 
was as well known as the flag on Spike Island, yet, somehow, no officer above 





been wounded, his indignation roused, by what he had beheld. Though his 
country was dear to him, the rights of humanity were dearer, and he closed his 
door with a determination rather to suffer any violence than endanger a life which 
the disposing hand of Providence seemed to have entrusted to his care. He 
found his patient somewhat recovered, but so weak that he was yet unable to 
speak. ‘The servant had attended him assiduously. My father assisted him to 
dress his wounds, which had begun to bleed afresh, and, as he saw that it could 
be done without danger, ordered a fire to be lighted. But he was soon called 
away to act in adifferent scene. The soldiers had arrived at the door, and were 
loudly and tumultuously calling to him to surrender the prisoner, and knocking 
for admittance. He went to the door, bolted it, and immediately proceeded to 
a window which is above it. 

ae We come to demand our prisoner,” said the sergeant, on his appearing 
there. 

Threats followed the demand, and many voices reiterated it. 

“T address myself to your leader,” said my father. ‘‘ Goto your command- 
ing officer, and tell him from me that the prisoner is unfit to be moved ; that he 
is in my custody, and that I hold myself answerable for him ; but thet when he 
is sufficiently recovered, and you come prepared with al! that is necessary to 
remove a man in his condition, I will deliver him to you.” 

These remarks were only followed by shouts of derision, and the threats were 
repeated. 

“We will have him directly.” 


the rank of an ensign was ever to be met withthere. It was not that he had not 
a large acquaintance; in fact, the “‘how are you, Major—how goes it Dalrym- 
ple,” that kept everlastingly going on as he walked the streets, proved the re- 
verse ; but, strange enough, his predilections leaned towards the newly-gazetted, 
far before the bronzed and seared campaigners who had seen the world, and 
knew more about it. The reasons for this line of conduct were twofold; in the 
first place, there was not an article of outfit, fromastock to a sword-belt, that he | 
could not and did not supply to the young officer ; from the gorget of the infantry | 
to the shako of the grenadier, all came within his province ; not that he actually | 
kept a magasin of these articles, but he had so completely interwoven his interests | 
with those of numerous shopkeepers in Cork, thot he rarely entered a shop over | 
whose door Dalrymple and Co. might not have figured on the sign-board. His 

stables were filled with a perfect infirmary of superannuated chargers, fattened 
and conditioned up to a miracle, and groomed to perfection: he could get you— 
only you—about three dozen of sherry, ts take out with you as a sea-store ; he 





kindness unbounded. 


a friend of the Major's, would always do. While such were the uniimited advan- 
tages his acquaintance conferred, the sphere of his benefits took another range. 
The Major had two daughters: Matilda and Fanny were as well known in the 











a 14th man I believe, no, I beg pardon, a Carbineer, but no matter—Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, Mr. Minchin, Captain Dounie, Mr. O'Malley, you'll dine with us to-day, and 
to-morrow you shall be entered at the mess. 

“ Yours are at Santarem I believe,” said an old weather-beaten looking officer 
with one arm. 

“I'm ashamed to say, I know nothing whatever of them, I received my ga- 
zette unexpectedly enough.” 

“ Ever in Cork, before, Mr. O’Malley ?” 

“* Never,” said I. 

“ Glorious place,” lisped a white eye-lashed, knocker-kneed ensign, “ splendid 

als, eh?” 

, ‘“« Ah Brunton,” said Minchin, ‘‘ you may boast a little ; but we poor devils.” 

“‘ Know the Dals,” said the hero of the lisp, addressing me. 

‘T hav’nt that honour,” I replied, scarcely able to guess whether what he al- 
luded to were objects of the picturesque, or a private family. 

“Introduce him then at once,” said the Adjutant ; ‘‘ we'll all goin the evening. 
What will the old squaw think ?” 

“ Not I,” said Minchin; ‘* she wrote to the Duke of York about my helping 
Matilda at supper, and not having any honourable intentions afterwards.” 

“ We dine at ‘ the George’ to-day, Mr. O'Malley sharp seven ; until then—So 
saying the Jittle man bustled back to his accounts, and I took my leave with the 
rest, to stroll about the town till dinner time. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE ADJUTANT’S DINNER. 

The adjutant’s dinner was as professional an affair as need be ; a cireuit or a 
learned society could not have been more exclusively devoted to their own se- 
parate and immediate topics than we ; pipe-clay, in all its varieties, came on the 
fapis ; the regulation cap, the new button, the promotions, the general orders, 
the colonel and colonel’s wife, stoppages, and the mess fund, were all well and 
ably discussed ; and strange enough,while the conversation took this wide range, 
not a chance allusion, not one stray hint ever wandered to the brave fellows who 
were covering the army with glory in the Peninsula, nor one souvenir of him 


| that was even then enjoying a fame, as a leader, second to none in Europe. This 
knew of such aservant; he chanced upon such a camp-furniture yesterday in | surprised me not a little at the time; but I have, since that, learned how little 
his walks: in fact, why want for anything? his resources were inexhaustible, his | interest the real services of an army possess for the ears of certain officials,who, 
| stationed on home quarters, pass their inglorious lives in the details of drill, pa- 

Then, money was no object—hang it, you could pay when you liked—what | rade, mess-room gossip, and barrack scandal ; such, in fact, were the dons of the 
signified it? In other words, a bill at thirty-one days, cashed and discounted by | present dinner. We had a commissary-general, an inspecting oe of 


something, a physician to the forces, the adjutant himself, and Major Dalrym- 
ple ; the oi polloi consisting of the raw ensign, a newly-fledged cornet, Mr. 
Sparks, and myself. 
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The commissary told some very pointless stories about his own department ; 
the doctor read a dissertation upon Walcheren fever ; the adjutant got very stu- 


pidly tipsy, and Major Dalrymple succeeded in engaging the three juniors of the | 
party to tea. having previously pledged us to purchase nothing whatever of out- | 


fit without his advice, he well knowing (which he did) how young fellows like 
us were cheated, and resolved to be a father to us, (which he certainly tried 
to be.) 

As we rose from the table about ten o’clock, I felt how soon a few such din- 
ners would succeed in disenchanting me of all my military illusions; for, young 
as { was, I saw that the commissary was a vulgar bore, the doctor a hum- 
bug, the adjutant a sot, and the major himself I greatly suspected to be an old 
rogue. 

“You are coming with us, Sparks,” said Major Dalrymple, as he took me by 
one arm and the cnsign by the other ; “ we are going to have a little tea with the 
ladies—not five minutes’ walk.” 


“Most happy, sir,” said Mr. Sparks, with a very flattered expression of coun- 


tenance. 

“O'Malley, you know Sparks, and Burton too ;” this served for a species 
of triple introduction, at which we all bowed, simpered, and bowed again; we 
were very happy to have the pleasure, &c. 

How pleasant to get away from these fellows,” said the major, “ they are 
so uncommonly prosy ; that commissary with his mess-beef, and old Pritchard 
with black doses and rigors ; nothing so insufferable ; beside, in reality, a young 
officer never needs all that nonsense ; a littly medicine chest—I'll get you one 
each to-morrow for tive pounds—no, five pounds ten—the same thing, that will 
see you all through the Peninsula; remind me of it inthe morning.” ‘This we 
all promised to do, and the major resumed, “I say, Sparks, you've got a real 


prize in that gray horse, such a trooper as he is; O'Malley, you'll be wanting | 


something of that kind, if we can find it out for you.” 

‘Many thanks, majur, but my cattle are on the way here already ; I've only 
three horses, but I think they are tolerably good ones.” 

The major now turned to Burton, and said something in a low tone, to which 
the other replied, ‘‘ Why, if you say so, I'll get it, but it’s devilish dear.” 

“ Dear, my young friend—cheap, dog cheap.” 

“Only think, O'Malley, a whole brass bed, camp-stool, basin-stand, all com- 
plete for sixty pounds ; if it was not that a widow was disposing of it in great 
distress, one hundred could not buy it. Here we are, come along, no ceremony; 
mind the two steps, that’s it. Mrs. Dalrymple, Mr. O'Malley, Mr. Sparks, Mr. 
Burton, my daughters. Is tea over, girls 1” f 

““ Why, papa, it’s near eleven o'clock,” said Fanny, as she rose to ring the 
bell, displaying, in so doing, the least possible port:on of a very well turned 
ancle. 

Miss Matilda Jal. laid down her book, but seemingly lest in abstraction, did | 
not deign to look at us. Mrs. Dalrymple, however, did the honours with much 
politeness ; and having, by a few adroit and well-put queries, ascertained every- 
thing concerning our rank and position, seemed perfectly satisfied that our intru- 
sion was justifiable. 

While my confrere, Mr. Sparks, was undergoing his examination, I had time 
to look at the ladies, whom I was much surprised at finding so very well looking ; 
and as the ensign had opened a conversation with Fanny, [ approached my chair 
towards the other, and, having carelessly turned over the leaves of the book she 
had been reading, drew her on to talk of it. As my acquaintance with young 
ladies hitherto had been limited to those who had “no soul,” I felt some diffi- 
culty at first in keeping up with the exalted tone of my fair companion; but, by 
letting her take the lead for some time, I got to know more of the ground. We 
went on tolerably together, every moment increasing my stock of technicals, 
which were all that was needed to sustain the conversation. How vften have I 
found the same plan succeed, whether discussing a question of law or medicine— 
with a learned professor of either, or, what is still more difficult, canvassing the 
merits of a preacher or a doctrine with a serious young lady, whose “ blessed 
privileges” were at first a little puzzling to comprehend. 

Iso contrived it too, that Miss Matilda should seem as much to be making a 
convert to her views as to have found a person capable of sympathizing with | 
her ; and thus long before the little supper, with which it was the major’s prac- | 
tice to regale his friends every evening, made its appearance, we had established | 
a perfect understanding together—a circumstance that a bystander might have | 
remarked was productive of a more widely-diffused satisfaction than I myself | 
could have seen any just cause for. Mr. Burton was also progressing, as the 
Yankees say, with the sister; Sparks had booked himself as purchaser of military | 
stores enough to inake the 
evidently fulfilling our various vocations, and affording perfect satisfaction to our 
entertainers. 

Then came the spatch-cock, and the sandwiches, and the negus, which Fanny 
first mixed for papa, and subsequently with some little pressing for Mr. Burton ; 
Matilda the romantic assisted me—Sparks helped himself—then we laughed, and 
told stories—pressed Sparks tu sing, which, as he declined, we only pressed the 
more. 
of anything like a butt, by pressing him for a song. The major was in great 
spirits—tol us anecdotes of his early life in India, and how he once contracted 
to supply the troops with milk, and made a purchase in consequence of some 
score of cattle, which turned out to be bullocks. Matilda recited some lines 
from Pope in my ear; Fanny challenged Burton to a rowing match ; Sparks 
listened to all around him, and Mrs. Dalrymple mixed a very little weak punch, 
which Dr. Lucas had recommended to her to take the last thing at night. Noctes 
cenaque deorum. Say what you will, these were very jovial little ré-unions— 
the girls were decidedly very pretty.—We were in high favour, and when we 
took leave at the door, with avery cordial shake hands, it was with no arriere 
pensé we promised to see them in the morning 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE ENTANGLEMENT 
When we think for a moment over all the toils, all the anxieties, all the fe- 
vered excitement of a ‘‘ grande passion,” it is not a little singular that love 
should so frequently be elicited by a state of mere idleness ; and yet nothing, af- 
ter all, is so predisposing a cause as this. Where is the man between eighteen 
and eight-and-thirtty—might I not say forty—who, without any very pressing 
duns, and having no taste for strong liquor and rouge et noir, can possibly lounge 
through the long hours of his day, without, at least, fancying himself in love? 
The thousand little occupations it suggests become a necessity of existence—its 
very worries are like the wholesome opposition that purifies and strengthens the 
frame of afree state. ‘Then, what is there half so sweet as the reflective flatte- 
ry which results from our appreciation of an object, who, in return, deems us the 
ne plus ultra of perfection? There it is, in fact—that confounded bump of self- 
esteem does it all, and has more imprudent matches to answer for than all the 
occiputal protuberances that ever scared poor Harriet Martineau. 
Now, to apply my moralizing, I very soon, to use the mess phrase, got devil- | 
ish spooney about the * Dals.” The morning drill, the riding-school, and the 
parade, were all must fervently consigned to a certain military character that | 
shall be nameless, as detaining me from some appointment made the evening be- 
fore ; for, as I supped there each night, a party of one kind or another was al- | 
ways planned fur the day following. Sometimes we kad a boating excursion to 
Cove ; sometimes a pic-nic at Foaty; now a rowing party to Glanmire, or a 
ride, at which I furnished the cavalry. These things were all under my espe- 
cial direction, and I thus became speedily the organ of the Dalrymple family ; 
and the simple phrase, “it was Mr. O'Malley's arrangement,” “Mr. O'Malley 
wished it,”’ was like the “ moile roi” of Louis XIV. , 

While thus we continued to carry on most pleasantly, Mrs. Dalrymple, I could 
perceive, did not entirely sympathise with our projects of am isement ; as an 
experienced engineer might feel, when watching the course of some storming 
projectile—some brilliant congreve—flying over a besieged fortress, yet never 
touching the wal!'s, nor harming the inhabitants, so she looked on at all these de- 
monstrations of attack with no small impatience, and wondered when would the 
breach be reported practicable. Another puzzle also contributed its share of 
anxiety—which of the girls wasit? To be sure, he spent three hours every 
morning with Fanny, but, then, he never left Matilda the whole evening. He 
had given his miniature to one—a locket with his hair was a present to the sis- 
ter. The major thinks he saw his arm round Matilda's waist in the garden ; 
the house-maid swears she saw him kiss Fanny in the pantry. Matilda smiles 
when we talk of his name with her sister's; Fanny laughs outright, and says, 
** Poor Matilda, the man never dreamed of her.” ‘This is becoming uncomfort- 
able ; the major must ask his intentions; it is, certainly, one or the other—but, 
then, we have aright to know which. Such was a very condensed view of Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s reflections on this important topic—a view taken with her usual 
tact and clear-sightedness. 

Matters were in this state when Power at length arrived in Cork, to take the 
command of our detachment, and make the final preparations for our departure. 
I had been, as usual, spending the evening at the major’s, and had just reached 
my quarters, when I found my friend sitting at my fire, smoking his cigar, and 
solacing himself with alittle brandy and water. ~ 7 - 

“ At last,” said he, as I entered, “at last! Why, where the deuce have you 
been till this hour—past two o'clock? There is no ball, no assembly going on, 
eh?” , 

“No,” said I, half blushing at the eagerness of the enquiry ; 
spending the evening with a friend.” 





“T've been 


campaign of the whole globe, and thus we were all | 


Ilow invariably, by the bye, is it the custom to show one's appreciation | 


| Art. V.—Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


Che Alvion. 


70 onN—continue.”’ 

‘I've finished—I've nothing more to tell.” 

‘* So they’re here, are they,” said he, reflectingly. 

‘Who ?” said I. 

“* Matilda and Fanny, to be sure.” 

“« Why, you know them, then?” 

*T should think I do.” 

“* Where have you met them?” 

“Where have I not. When I wasin the rifles, they were quartered at Zante. 
| Matilda was just then coming it rather strong with Villiers of our’s, a regular 
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ended by a witness to whose testimony he has precluded himself from objecting. 
But this is not all. His own conduct bears testimony against him as loudly as 
his own witness. Upon the Queen's demise, Harley, Ormond, and himself, 
being vehemently suspected of treasonable practices; were accused in Parlia- 
ment constitutionally, legally, regularly, formally. What was the course pursued 
by the three? Harley, conscious of innocence, like a guiltless man remained, 
awaited his impeachment, faced his accusers, met his trial, was unanimously 
acquitted. Nor does any one now believe, nor did any but they whom faction 
blinded then believe, that he had any share at all in the intrigue set on foot to 
restore the Stuarts. Ormond and Holingbroke fled ; they would not stand their 


|green-horn. Fanny, also, nearly did for Harry Nesbit, by riding a hurdle-race, | trial. Now, the former never denied his accession to the treasonable plot—never 


| Then they left for Gibraltar in the year—what year was it?— 


| having indeed professed any favourable disposition towards the Revolution Set- 


| Come, come,” said I, “this is a humbug ; the girls are quite young ; you | tiement ; the latter, though he pretended to deny his guilt, yet gave none but 


| just have heard their names.” 

“Well, perhaps so; only tell me which is your peculiar weakness as they say 
in the west, and maybe I'll convince you.” . 
| “Oh! asto that,” said I, laughing, “T’m not very far gone on either side.” 

tle pink— 

“There are hearts that live and love alone.” — 

| Oh, poor fellow, you've got it. By Jove, how you've been coming it though in 
| tendays. She ought not to have got to that for a month, at least ; and how like a 
| voung one it was to be caught by the poetry. Oh! Master Charley, I thought 
' that the steeple-chaser might have done most with your Galway heart; the girl 
\inthe gray habit, that sings Muddi-dero, ought to have been the prize. Halt! 

by St. George, but that tickles you also! Why, zounds, if I go on, probably, at 
| this rate, ['ll find a tender spot occupied by the * black lady herself.’ ”’ - 
| It was no use concealing, or attempting to conceal, anything from my inquisi- 
tive friend; soI mixed my grog, and opened my whole heart ; told how I had 
| been conducting myself for the entire preceding fortnight, and, when I concluded, 
| sat silently awaiting Power's verdict, as though a jury were about to pronvunce 

upon my life. 
| ‘“* Have you ever written?!” 

“ Never, except, perhaps, a few lines with tickets for the theatre, or something 

| of that kind.” 
| ‘“* Have you copies of your correspondence ?” 
| ‘Of course not. Why, what do you mean?” 
| ‘Has Mrs. Dal. been ever present, or, as the French say, has she assisted at 
any of your tender interviews with the young ladies ?” 

‘I’m not aware that one kisses a girl before mamma.” 

“I’m not speaking of that; I merely allude to flirtation.” 

‘Oh! I suppose she has seen me attentive. 

“ Very awkward, indeed! ‘There is only one point in your favour ; for, as your 
attentions were not decided, and as the law does not, as yet, permit polygamy ”’— 

**Come, come, you know I never thought of marrying.” 

“ Ali! but they did.” 

‘“* Not a bit of it.” 

“ Aye, but they did. 
tions, a3 he calls it, the moment he hears the transport has arrived 

“« By Jove, now you remind me, he asked thisevening when he could have a 
few minutes’ private conversation with me to-morrow; and I thought it was 
about some confounded military chest, or sea-store, or one of his infernal contri- 
vances that he every day assures me are indispensable ; though, if every officer 
had only as much baggage as I have got, under his directions, it would take two 
armies, at least, to carry the effects of the fighting one.” 

‘« Poor fellow !” said he, starting upon his legs, ‘what a burst you’ve made of 
it!” So saying, he began in a nasal twang—* I publish the banns of marriage 
between Charles O'Malley, of his Majesty’s 14th dragoons, and Dalrymple, 
spinster, of this city ” 

“I'll be hanged if you do, though,” said I, seeing pretty clearly by this time 
something of the estimation my friends were held in. ‘Come, Power, pull me 
through, like a dear fellow, pull me through without doing anything to hurt the 
girl's feelings.” 

‘* Well, we'll see about it,” said he; “ we'll see about it in the morning ; but, 
at the same time, let me assure you, the affair is not so easy as you may, at first 
blush, suppose. ‘These worthy people have been so often ‘done,’ to use the cant 
phrase, before, that scarcely a ruse remains untried. It is of no use pleading 


What do you wager but that the major asks your inten- 
th 











| that your family won't consent, that your prospects are null, that you are ordered 


for India, that you are engaged elsewhere, that you have nothing but your pay, 
that you are too young, or too old: all such reasons, good and valid with any other 
| familygwill avail you little here. Neither will it serve yopr cause that you may 
| be warranted by a doctor as subject to periodical fits of insanity, monomaniacal 
| tendencies to cut somebody’s throat, &c. Bless your heart, man, they have a 
soul above such littlenesses. They care nothing for consent of friends, means, 
age, health, climate, prospects, or temper. Firmly believing matrimony to be a 
| lottery, they are not superstitious about the number they pitch upon; provided 
only that they get a ticket, they are content.” 

“ Then, it strikes me, if what you say is correct, that I have no earthly chance 
of escape, except some kind friend will undertake to shoot me.” 

“ That has been also tried.” 

“Why, how do you mean?” 

‘**A mock duel got up at mess ; we had one at Malta. Poor Vickers was the 
hero of that affair. It was right well planned, too. One of the letters was suf- 
fered, by mere accident, to fall into Mrs. Dal.’s hands, and she was quite prepared 
for the event when he was reported shot the next morning. Then, the young 
lady, of course, whether she cared or not, was obliged to be perfectly unconcern- 
ed, lest the story of engaged affections might get wind, and spoil another market. 
The thing went on admirably, till one day, some few months later, they saw, ina 
confounded army list, that the late George Vickers was promoted to the 18th 





| dragoons, so that the trick was discovered, and is, of course, stale at present.” 


‘“* Then could [ not have a wife already, and a large family of interesting babes!” 

“No go—only swell the damages, when they, come to prosecute ; besides, 
your age and looks forbid the assumption of such a fact. No, no; we must go 
deeper to work.” 

‘“‘But where shall we go?” said I impatiently ; “for it appearsto me these 
good people have been treated to every trick and subterfuge that ever ingenuity 
suggested.” 

** Come, I think I have it; but it will need a little more reflection. 
let usto bed. I'll give you the result of my lucubrations at breakfast ; and, if I 
mistake not, we may get you through this without any iil consequences. Good 


9 


So, now, 


| night, then, old boy ; and now dream away of your lady love till our next meet- 


” 
ing 


——$—— 
LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Concluded from the last Alinon.} 
Ndited by the 
Vols. IIL. and IV. 1839. 


Executors of his son. 8vo. London : 


Bolingbroke came into Parliament as a declared Tory ; the ancient families} they were almost desperate. 
| from which he sprung, the St. Johns and the Ports, had ever been of that faith. | so prepared, and advantage being taken of a coarse, though strong expression 


| the most frivolous reasons to explain his flight. He could only say, that so odious 
| to him, had his former friend, his original patron, become, that he could not think 
| of submitting to be coupled or mixed up with him in any matter or in any manner. 
| So that his hatred of another prevailed over his love of himself—his inveterate 


“Then Matilda, probably, has not tried you with Cowley, eh! You look a lit- | dislike of his neighbour over the natural desire of self-defence; his repugnance 


for anenemy made him reject life itself when the terms on which it was offered 
involved the act of taking the same precaution with his rival to secure his safety ; 
and rather than defend his honour, clear his character from the worst of accusa- 
tions, in the way common to all men, and which one whore. he disliked, had, like 
all innocent men, pursued, he preferred wholly abandoning the defence of his 
reputation, and passing with all for a false traitor. It is not often that a guilty 
person can make an honest-looking worthy defence ; not seldom that the excuses 
offered by suspected culprits work their conviction. But never yet did any one 
when charged with a crime, draw the noose around his own neck more fatally 
than Bolingbroke did, when he resorted to so wretched an explanation of the act, 
which, unexplained, was a confession—the flight from his accusers. If that act, 
standing alone, was fatal to the supposition of his innocence, the defence of it 
was, if possible, more decisive to his condemnation. 

But his subsequent proceedings, and his own general defence of his whole 
conduct, are still more destructive of his fame. As soon as he fled, his attainder 
passed, and passed, be it observed, without a dissenting voice through both 
Houses—a circumstance demonstrative of the universal impression entertained 
of his guilt; and a thing which never could have happened to a man so lately 
minister, among his own supporters, and his own party, upon any the lowest es- 
timate of public virtue or political friendship, had any doubt existed regarding 
his conduct, or had he ventured to deny the charges im private communications 
with his adherents. He arrived in France: without a day's delay he put himself 
in communication with the Pretender and hig agents; and he at once accepted 
under him the office of his Secretary of State. Here then let us pause, and ask 
if this step was consistent with tle charge against him being groundless. A 
statesman, professing inviolable attachment to the Revolution Settlement, is ac- 
cused of treasonable correspondence with the exiled family ; he flies, and be- 
cause he has been, as he alleges, falsely accused of that offence, he immediate- 
ly proceeds to commit it. Suppose he made the only feasible excuse for run- 
ning away from his accusers—that the public prejudices against him were so 
strong as to deprive him of all chance of a fair trial—did he not know that all 
such prepossessions are in their nature, in the nature of the people, in the nature 
of truth and justice, temporary, and pass away? Then would not innocence, if 
acting under the guidance of common sense and an ordinary knowledge of ran- 
kind, have waited more or less patient, more or less tranquil, for the season of re- 
turning calm, when justice might be surely expected? But could any thing be 
more inconsistent with all supposition of innucence than instantly to commit the 
offence in question, because there was a delay of justice, through popular preju- 
dice prevailing! What would be said of any man’s honesty who had fled from 
a charge of theft which he denied, and feared to meet because supported by 
perjured witnesses, if he instantly took to the highway for his support? If, in- 
deed, he says that the attainder gave him a right to take part against the govern- 
ment, then it must be observed that some months were allowed him by the act 
to return and take his trial, and that he never even waited to see whether, before 
the given time expired, men’s minds should become so calin as to let him en- 
counter the charge. But another and a higher ground must be taken. Who 
can maintain thet it is the part of an honest man, to say nothing of a patriotic 
statesman, to leave the party of his country, and go over to her enemies, the in- 
stant he has been maltreated, however grievously, however inexcusably by her— 
that is, by a part of his enemies who happen to guide her councils! Is it the 
part of public virtue—but is it the part of common honesty—to site with the 
enemy. and war with our own country because she or her rulers have oppressed 
us? Then, if all men are agreed that this affords no justification for such trea- 
son, how much worse is his crime who would plunge his country into e:vil 
war, to wreak his vengeance on the faction that has oppressed and banished 
him? The Revolution Settlement had obtained Bolingbroke’s deliberate ap- 
probation: no man has spoken more strongly in its favour ; it was the guarantee, 
according to him, of both civil and religious liberty. Yet against this settle- 
ment he declares war; to subvert it he exerts all his powers ; because the Whig 
party had maltreated himself, and created against him a prejudice he was afraid 
to face. Nay, more—be the settlement the very best conceivable scheme of go- 
vernment or not—it was established, and could only be upset by civil commo- 
tion, and probably required the aid of foreign invasion to overthrow it. To dark- 
en the face of his native land with these greatest of all plagues, he willingly 
consented, that he might take his revenge on his enemies, and trample upon 
them, raised to power under the restored dynasty of the bigoted and tyrannical 
Stuarts! This is not the charge made against Bolingbroke by his adversaries ; 
it is not the sentence pronounced upon him by an impartial public ; it is the 
case made for himself by himself, and it is as complete a confession of enormous 
guilt as ever man made. It further betokens a mind callous to all right feel- 
ings; an understanding perverted by the sophistries of selfish ingenuity; a 
heart in which the honest, with the amiable sentiments of our nature, have 
been extinguished by the habitual contemplations familiar to sordid ambition. 

From a man who could thus act in joining the Pretender’s fortunes, and could 
thus defend his conduct, little honesty could be expected to the party with which 
he had now ranged himself. The charge of having neglected the interests of 
the Pretender, and done less than he ought to further the attempt in 1715, made 
against him by the thoughtless zeal, the gross ignorance, the foolish presump- 
tion of the Jacobites ; and against which is almost entirely confined his defence 
of himself, in his celebrated, and for composition justly celebrated, ‘ Leiter to 
Sir William Windham,’ was plainly groundless. 

It was likely, indeed, to be groundless; for the interests of Bolingbroke, all 
the speculations of his ambition, all the revengeful passions of his nature, were 
enlisted to make him zealous in good earnest for the success of the rebellion ; 
and to aid that enterprize, however much he might despair of it, he exerted his 
utmost resources of intrigue, of solicitation, of argument. But as soon as it 
had failed, the Pretender probably yielded to the misrepresentations of Boling- 
broke’s enemies, possibly lent an ear to the vulgar herd of detractors, who could 








not believe a man was in earnest to serve the Prince, because he refused, like 
them, to shut his eyes against the truth, and believe their affairs flourishing when 
The intrigues of Lord Mar worked upon a mind 


| In the ministry which the Queen formed during the latter few years of her reign | of disrespect towards the Prince, he was induced to dismiss by far his ablest 


| from the members of that party, he held a conspicuous 
| cretary of State and a leading supporter, first in the Commons, then in the Lor 
He began under Harley, and to Harley he devoted himself; to Harley he seem- 
ed firmly attached Soon there broke out symptoms of jealousy: these oc- 


| 


is. 
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place ; having been Se- 





supporter, and take that wily old Scotchman as his minister. There was the 
usual amount of royal perfidy in the manner of his dismissal, and not much more. 
At night he squeezed his hand, and expressed his regard for the man whom in 
the morning he dismissed by a civil message requiring the seals of his office, 


curred on the promotion of his chief to an earldom, while he only was made a] and renewing his protestations of gratitude for his services, and confidence in 


viscount himself; the want of a blue riband completed the philosopher's chagrin ; 
the incapacity, real or fancied, of his former patron, called down the moralist’s 
vengeance instead of exciting his compassion or claiming his help ; and the lat- 
| ter part of his official life was passed in continually renewed and continually 
failing attempts tosupplant and to ruin him. But we know the interior of the 
cabinet too little, are too superficially acquainted with personal details, to be 
prepared for pronouncing a safe judgment upon the degree of blame which he 
thus earned: possibly he only shares it with the other party; not impossibly 
| the whole may be Harley’s. Upon the schemes in which he was engaged for 
| restoring the Stuarts, undoing the work of the Revolution, exposing the civil 
and religious liberties of the country to the most imminent peril, and effecting 
this change through the horrors of civil war, possibly aggravated by foreign in- 
vasion, there can no doubt whatever exist. We shall first advert to the result 
of the evidence upon this head : and then consider his case, as made by himself, 
to see how far he can be said to stand acquitted even upon his own showing. 


self, were desirous of restoring the exiled family. and setting aside the Act of 


doubt. 
and cited his having helped to bring in the Act of Settlement in proof of it 
the coldness and the sluggishness of that proceeding, on the part of hims« 

' the King’s Tory ministers, is well known ; nor does any one now doubt that they 
endeavoured to protract the bill in its progress, until the decease of the King 
should interrupt or supersede the measure. But Bolingbroke’s denial of any 
design favourable to the Pretender, until after his attainder and during his exile, 
was constant and peremptory 


Bolingbroke always professed himself the fast friend of the Revolution, 
But 


If and 








That some at least of the Queen’s Tory ministers, possibly the Queen her- | 
| amnesty for the present, and the possibility of promotion hereafter, no professions 


Settlement extorted from the same party by King William, there can be no! of contrition were too humble, no promises of amendment too solemn, no display 


his attachment. Bolingbroke appears to have felt this deeply. He instantly 
left the party, and for ever; but he affects to say that he had previously taken 
the determination of retiring from all connection with the service as soon as the 
attempt of 1715 should be made and should fail. Assuming this to be true, 
which it probably was not, he admits that his course was to depend, not on any 
merits of the Stuart cause, not on any view of British interests, not on any vain, 
childish, romantic notions of public duty and its dictates, but simply upon his 
own personal convenience, which was alone to be consulted, and which was to 
exact his retirement unless the dynasty were restored—which was of cuurse, to 
sanction his continuance in the service in the event of success crowning the 
Prince, and enabling Bolingbroke to be minister of England. But whatever 
might have been his intentions in the event of the Pretender retaining him as 
his Secretary of State, his dismissal produced an instantaneous effect. All regard 
for the cause which he had made his own, was lost in the revenge for his depriva- 
tiun of place under its chief ; and he lost not a moment in reconciling himself 
with the party whom he had betrayed, and deserted, and opposed. To obtain an 


of zeal for the Government which he had done his utmost to destroy, overdone. 
To a certain extent he was believed, because the Pretender’s cause was now 
considered desperate, and Bolingbroke’s interest coincided with the duty of per- 
forming his promise. To a certain extent, therefore, his suit was successful, and 
he was suffered to return to his country to resume his property and his rank ; 
but the doors of parliament and office were kept closed against him, and the rest 
of his life was spent in unavailing regrets that he had ever left his country, and 


Nor did any probabilities the other way suffice | as unavailing rancour against the great and honest minister, who had shown him 





“ Spending the evening !—say rather the night. Why, confound you, man, | to°convince men how false his assertions were, until the publication of Marshal | mercy without being his dupe—who had allowed him to make his country a 
what is there in Cork to keep you out of bed till near three 7” Berwick’s ‘ Memvirs’ at once disclosed the truth ; and then we | a clear state- | dwelling. place once more, without letting him make it once more the sport of his 
i: hy ell, if you m ist know, I've been supping ata Major Dalry mple’s—a de- ment of his treasor ing commenced during the Queen's lifet: 1 statement | unprincip! d ambition ‘ 
vilish good fellow—with two such daughters ! under the hand of the very person through whom he has |} said that hi Here again, regarding his final abandonment of the Pretender we have his own 
i. Ahem!" said Power, shutting one eye knowingly, and giving a look like a | communications to :nd from the Pretender uniformly passed he period when | acco nd on that ne we are condemning him. Because the Parliament of 
Yorkshire horse-dealer ; “go on.” he confesses himself to have been engaged in the Stuart « ls. There is an | the Brunswicks attainted him when he confessed his guilt by his flight, he joined 
“Why, what do you mean?” end, therefore, of his defence against the main bo ly of the susation, and it is the standard of the Stuarts. It was covered with iurremediable defeat, and he 
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resolved to quit it. But meanwhile the master into whose service he 
came as a volunteer, chose to take another minister ; therefore Bolingbroke de- 
serted him, and deserted him when his misfortunes were much more unquestion- 
able than his ingratitude. The pivot of all his actions, by all that he urges in 
his own behalf, was his individual, private, personal interest. ‘To this conside- 
ration all sense of principle was sacrificed, all obligation of duty subjected ; what- 
ever his revenge prompted, whatever his ambition recommended, that he deemed 
himself justified in doing, if not called upon to do. 

Bolingbroke’s ‘ Idea of a Patriot King,’ certainly difiered exceedingly from 
his idea of a patriot subject. Theduty of the former, according to him, required 
a constant sacrifice of his own interests to the good of his country; the duty of 
the latter he considered to be a constant sacrifice of his country to himself. The 
one was bound on no account ever to regard either his feelings or his tastes, the 
interests of his family or the powersof his station ; the other was justified in re- 
garding his own gratification, whether of caprice, or revenge, or ambition, as the 
only object of his life. Between the ruler and his subjects there was in this view 
no kind of reciprocity ; for all the life of real sacrifice spent by the one, was to 
be repaid by a life of undisturbed and undisguised self-seeking in the other. But 
if in the guarantee which his system proposed to afford for the performance of 
the patriot king’s duties, or for making patiots of kings, was somewhat scanty 
and precarious, not to say fantastical, ample security was held out for the patriot 
citizen’s part being well filled. The monarch was enticed to a right and mode- 
rate use of powcr by clothing him with prerogative, and trusting rather to that 
not being ab ~ ed, than to influence not being very extravagantly employed ; the 
secret for » vderating the love of dominion, was to bestow it without any re- 
straint ; the protection given to the people against the prerogative of the prince, 
was te deliver them over into his hands; the method proposed for putting tne 
wolf out of cunceit with blood, was to throw the lamb to him bound. 


If this did not seem a very hopeful mode of attaining the object, a very likely 

way to realize the ‘idea of a patriot king,’ the plan for producing patriot citizens 
in unlimited supply was abundantly certain. Whatever defects might be shown 
‘in the ene scheme of knowledge of human nature, whatever ignorance of hu- 
man frailty, none whatever could be charged upon the other ; for it appealed to 
the whole se'fish feelings of the soul, made each the judge of what was most 
virtuous for him to do, and to guide his judgment, furnished him with a pleasing 
canon enough—he had only to follow his own inclinations whithersoever they 
might lead. Such was the system of Bolingbroke upon the relative duties of 
sovereigns and subjects—a system somewhat more symmetrically unfolded as 
regards the former ; but, touching the latter, fully exemplified by his practice, 
and also plainly sketched by his writings composed in his own defence. For it 
«must never be forgotten, that he is not like most men who have gone astray, by 
refusing to practise what they preach or proving unequal to square their own con- 
duct by the rules which in general they confess to be just. His conduct has 
been openly and deliberately vindicated by himself, upon the ground that all he 
did, ai least all he admitted himself to have done, he was justified in doing ; and 
he has admitted himself to have acted in every particular with an undeviat- 
ing regard to the pursuit of his own interests, and the gratification of his own 
passions. 

Of Bolingbroke’s private life and personal qualities, as apart from his public 
and political, little needs be added. He who bore the part in affairs which we 
have been contemplating, could not easily have been a man of strict integrity or 
of high principle in any relation of life. ‘There may have been nothing mean or 
sordid in his nature—an honesty seldom tried in persons of his station, may have 
been proof against the common temptations to which it was exposed—the honor 
which worlaly men make their god, may have found in him a submissive worship- 
per; but the more exalted and the nobler qualities of the soul were not likely to 
be displayed by one whose selfish propensities were gratified in public life, at the 
cost of all that statesmen most regard in public character; and little reliance can 
be placed either on the humanity, or the self-control, or the self-respect of one 
whose passions are his masters, and hurry him on to gratification at all the ha- 
zards that virtue can encounter. Accordingly, his youth was a course of unre- 
strained and habitual indulgence. In a libertine age he was marked as among 
the most licentious. Even his professed panegyrist, Dean Swift, makes no de- 
fence for this part of his life, and only ventures to suggest that he had lived long 
engugh to regret and repentof it. Sir William Windham, too, fell into such 
courses, carried away by his example, and seduced by the charms of his society ; 
and they who have written of him, ascribe his early dissipation to the ascendant 
of sucha Mentor. That he survived this tempest of the passions many years, 
and became more quiet in his demeanour during the calmness of his blood,is per- 
haps more the result of physical causes than any great eulogy of his returning 
virtue, or any manifestation of his penitence. 

That his feelings, however, when left io their natural course, unperverted by 
evil associates, nor hurried by evil propensities, were kind and generous, there 
as sufficient proof. The marriage which in early youth he first contracted, was 
one of accident and of family arrangement : like all such unions, it was attended 
with little happiness. The second wife was one of his choice; to her his de- 
meanour was blameless, and he enjoyed much comfort in her society. His at- 
tachment to his friends was warm and zealous; and they cultivated and looked up 
te him with a fervour which can ill be expressed by such ordinary words as es- 
teem, or respect, or even admiration. Yet even in this relation, the most attrac- 
tive in wh:ch he appears to us, his proud temper got the better of his kinder na- 
ture ; and he persecuted the memory of Pope, whom living he had loved so well, 
with a rancuur hardly to be palliated, certainly not to be vindicated by the paltry 
trick to which that great poet and little man had lent himself, in an underhand 
publication of the manuseripts confided to his care. 

His spirit was high and manly ; his courage, personal and political, was without 
astain. He had no sordid propensities ; his faults were not meau or paltry ; they 
‘were, both in his private life and his public, on a large scale, creating, for the 
most part, wonder or terror more than scorn or contempt—though his conduct to- 
wards the Pretender approached near an exception to this remark ; and the rest- 
less impatience with which he bore his long exclusion from the great stage of 
public affairs, and the relentless vengeance with which he, in consequence of this 
exclusion, pursued Walpole as its cause, betokened any thing rather than great- 
ness of soul. 

_ That the genius which he displayed in the sanate, his wisdom, his address, and 
kis resources in council, should, when joined to fascinating manners and literary 
accomplishments, have made him shine in society without a rival, can easily be 
comprehended. So great an orator, so noble a person in figure and demeanour 
—one so little under the dominion of the principle which makes men harsh, and 
the restraints which tend to render their manners formal—was sure to captivate 
all superficial observers, and even to win the more valuable applause of supe- 
tier minds. To do that which he did so well, naturally pleased him; to give de- 
light was itself delightful ; and he indulged in the more harmless relaxations of 
seciety, long after he had ceased to be a partaker in the less reputable pleasures 
of polished life. He probably left as high a reputation behind him among the 
contemporaries of his maturer years for his social qualities, which remained by 
him to the last, as he had gained with those who remembered the eloquence that 
‘in his earlier days had shook the senate, or the policy and intrigues that had also 
shaken the monarchy itself. The dreadful malady under which he long lingered 
and at length sunk-—a cancer in the face—he bore with exemplary fortitude, 
a fortitude drawn from the natural resources of his vigorous mind, and unhappily 
‘aot aided by the consolations of any religion ; for having early cast off the be- 
lief in revelation, he had substituted in its stead adark and gloomy naturalism, 
which did not even admit of those glimmerings of hope as to futurity, not un- 
tasted by the wiser of the heathens. 

_ Such was Bolingbroke ; and as such he must be regarded by impartial poste- 
rity, after the virulence of party has long subsided, and the view is no more in- 
tercepted either by the rancour of political enmity, 
rents, or by the fondness of friendship. Such, too, is Bolingbroke, when the 
gloss of trivial accomplishments is worn off by time, and the lustre of genius it- 





or by the partiality of adhe- | 


Che Albion. 


** But you must, for my lord insists on meeting all those that were at the bat- | 
tle of St. Vincent at dinner this day.” 

“‘ Make the hest excuse you can for me, Tom, for I really cannot go.” 

Away waddled Tom, very much like a heavy-laden ship rolling before 
the wind, and the best excuse the simplicity of his mind suggested was the 
truth. 

‘* Muster so-and-so has no clean shirt, and he coon’t dine with you to-day.” 
“* What ship was he in, Tom?” 

“ The Barfleur.” 

“Then tell him. to appear in my cabin in the one he has now on, and 
he may send the first clean one that comes into his possession for me to look 
at.” 

Thus saying, the admiral resumed his pace, conversing with Captain Hardy 
on the possibility of attacking the French fleet of twice our force, then lying in 
Vardo Bay. 

“If the Portuguese were but English’”—(Lord Nelson here alluded to the 
Marquis de Neiza’s squadron, six sail of the line, acting with our fleet)—“ if 
they were but English, Hardy, we would beat them like stock-fish. As it 1s, I 
long to be at them, for I do not feel easy in cruising off Marittimo with twelve 
fine ships of the line, (not counting our friend the marquis’s squadron, who is 
good for nothing,) while thirty of them brave us in Vardo Bay. What say you, 
Hardy! shall we have at them, sink or swim! We ensure a monument in 
Westminster Abbey.” And frequently the gallant admiral has been heard to 
exclaim, while pacing the deck occupied by his own reflections, and in imagi- 
nation fighting the battle in Vardo Bay, “‘ Now for a monument in Westminster 
Abbey!” 

We were cruising off Marittimo with a combined squadron of eighteen sail-of- 
the-line for the defence of Sicily, menaced by a French fleet with troops lying 
in Vardo Bay near Genoa, and Lord Nelson would have sunk, with all his gallant 
fleet ; before they could have effected a landing. His gratitude to the Neapoli- 
tan court was enthusiastic and untounded,and he held life in light estimation com- 
pared with their welfare. Indeed, their munificent gifts, their admiration, I can 
almost say adoration, of our Norfolk hero, whose ship in their ports was always 
surrounded by their boats filled with Italians, while bands of music thundered 
forth, “‘See the conquering hero comes,” and when he showed himself, shouts 
of applause rent the sky. In fact, their anxiety was of the same engrossing 
nature as the people of the West to behold Bonaparte in Plymouth Sound ; and 
he must have been more or less than human not to have felt elated at such de- 
monstrations of affection. 

“They never, Hardy, while I live, shall pollute the soil of Sicily with their 
hateful presence,” said the Duke of Bronte and Nelson, as he quitted the deck 
to adorn himself with all his hard-won honours, which were to decorate his dimi- 
nutive person on this gala day. 

At last the sounds of the roast-beef of Old England struck on my hearing and 
gladdened my heart, for I had shied my breakfast, (not very inviting by-the- 
bye,) and shook the reefs out of my waistcoat to do honour to the noble lord's 
fare, who, with a a fascinating smile beckoned me, as being the youngest, to 
sit on his right hand, or where the right hand should have been, if it had not 
been forcibly carried from its post by the Frenchman's bal. During the clat- 
ter of knives, (for from their appetites most of the company, which was nu- 
merous, seemed to have imitated my example at the early meai of breakfast,) 
Tom Allen’s voice, (which was far from musical, and rather forte than piano,) 
addressed the captain of a dashing frigate, noted for not thinking small beer of 
himself. 

‘« Captain Coffield, may I be so bold as to axe how Tom Smith is?” 

Tom Smith was a foretopman of the dashing frigate which had joined us 
that day from a cruise. Captain Coffield dropped his knife and fork, and rais- 
ed his eye-glass with a stare of astunishment at honest Tom, who, nothing 
daunted, repeated the question. Lord Nelson’s indignation now found vent in 
words, 

Quit the cabin, Thomas Allen—I really must get rid of that impudent lub- 
ber. I have often threatened, but somehow he contrives to defeat my firm in- 
tentions—he is faithful, honest, and attached, with great shrewdness mixed with 
his simplicity, which is unbounded. He lost his stern frame in the action we are 
assembled to commemorate, nursed me tenderly at Santa Cruiz, and is a towns- 
man. I mention these things, Captain Cotfield, in palliation of his freedoin, 
and shall be glad to take wine with you.” 

The captain lowered his eye-glass, and raised his wine-glass, while he bowed 
to the sunny smile that oftimes irradiated the melancholy and homely visage 
of Lord Nelson. During the foregoing scene I had perserved w'th great steadi- 
ness in my desperate attack on the savoury viands of the admirals hospitable 
board ; and he, most probably thinking a little liquid desirable for me, pushed to- 
wards me what he jocosely termed his own bottle—that is, it contained Bronte 
made from his own estate—and requested me to take wine with him. Drawing 
my breath with greater freedom than I had for the previous half hour done, I ven- 
tured to look off my plate, and beheld the good-natured smile I have before 
described, and received the bow of tne hero of a hundred battles, decorated in 
all the brillancy of stars and garters. ‘This was anepoch in my life, and I trea- 
sure the remembrance. 

The cloth hau disappeared, the chaplain had returned thanks, in whichT cor 
dially joined, for I really felt grateful for the best blow-out I had enjoyed for 
months. Though his lordship ate sparingly of the simplest fare,the splen:lid table he 
kept would have afforded gratification to the most fastidious gourmand, and at 
that period of my life I looked to quantity more than quality ; so much so, that 
an eminent officer, now high in rank, desired his steward, whenever he was ho- 
noured by my company, to dress an additional joint. His lordship, after taking 
a bomper in honour of the glorious victory of the year ninety-seven, addressed 
me in a bland tone. 

‘You entered the service at a very early age to have been in the action off 
St. Vincent ?” 

‘“‘ Eleven years, my lord.” 

‘Much too young,” muttered his lordship. 

At this moment honest Tom Allen pushed in his bullet head with an eager 
gaze a. his master, and after a little consideration approached the admiral. 

** You will be ill if you take any more wine.” 

“You are perfectly right, Tom, and I thank you for the hint. Hardy, do the 
honours. And, gentlemen, excuse me for retiring, for my battered old hulk is 
very crazy—indeed, not seaworthy.” 

And the greatest naval hero of the day was led from his own table by his 
faithful and attached servant, after drinking five glasses of wine. 

Upon the death of that hero, this excellent man drained the bitter cup of po- 
verty to its very dregs, and weuld have been consigned to Burnbamthorpe work- 
house by his grateful country, had not a worthy philanthropist (with whose friend- 
ship I am honoured) rescued him from such degradation by bringing his hard 
case to the knowledge of that great and good man, the late Sir Thomas Hardy, 
who made him pewterer of Greenwich Hospital, from which comfortable situa- 
tion death removed him in a very summary manner, leaving his old dame a 
burthen on the finances of my most humane and excellent friend, who had for- 
merly preserved them from the cold comforts of a workhouse. ‘The Father of all 
will reward him. 

A scene which displays the almost infantine simplicity of Tom Allen’s mind, 
occurs now to mine, nor am I aware, without looking over my Nelsonians, if | 
have before related it. When the king of Napies of that day joined his Majes- 
ty’s ship Foudroyant in his own Bay of Naples, being afraid to land in his own 
capital, which was conavulsed and torn to pieces by political rancour, and satura- 
ted with blood by those hell-hounds that disgraced the human form, and were 
embodied under the Lord Primate, Cardinal Ruffo, by the derisive title of the 
Christian Army—when he stepped from his own frigate on our quarter-deck, Lord 
Nelson, with the officers of seventeen British ships of the line, were assembled 
in full fig to receive him; we were likewise crowded with ambassadors and am- 








self has faded beside the simple and transcendent light of virtue. The contem- 
plation is not without itsuses. The glare of talents and success is apt to ob- 
scure defects which are incomparably more mischievous than any intellectual 
powers can be either useful or admirable. Nor can a lasting renown—a renown 
that alone deserves the aspirations of a rational being—ever be built upon any 
foundations save those which are laid in an honest heart and a firm purpose, both 


conspiring to work out the good of mankind. That renown will be as imperish - 
able as it is pure. 





LONG, LONG AGO; OR, THE SEA BEAR. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 


TOM ALLEN. 

Death has lately swept from Greenwich hospital the above-named Tom Allen, 
“celebrated by Captain Chamier under the title of “ Ben Brace,” the last of the 
Agamemnons. He was the faithful body servant of the great Lord 
Nelson when I was his signal midshipman in the Foudroyant, selected from 
the waist of the Agamemnon by Lord Nelson for some daring deed, and 
constituted his valet or gentleman out of livery. Clumsy, ill-formed, 
literate, and vulgar, his very appearance created laughter at the situation he 
held ; but his affectionate, bold heart made up for all deficiencies; and, next_to 
a Hamilton, Tom Allen possessed the greatest influence with his heroic 

er. 

“ You (or as he in his Norfolk dialect pronounced it yow) are to dine with my 
Jerd to-day,” said he to me, on the anniversary of the fourteenth of February.” 
_ “Tcannot, Tom, forI have no clean shirt ; and we have been so long cruis- 
img off Malta, that my messmates are in the same plight.” 


ee 





bassadresses, generals, princes, and potentates. The king was a good-looking 
man, of middle age and healthy appearance, and with great good-nature gave 
| his hand to be kissed by any person who fancied such absurd custom an tunour. 

Among the rest our worthy Tom Allen received it with the unmeaning English 
salutation, “‘ How do you do, Mishster Allen?” delivered in jargon between Ita- 
| lian and English. Mishster Allen, as the king called him, gave the said hand a 
squeeze that appeared to me to convey to its royal owner anything but pleasure, 
with a truly Norfolk shake that I thought likely to effect a dislocation of that 
useful member from the shoulder, and a coarse growl of ‘‘ I hope you are well, 
Muster King? How do you do, Muster King?” This Norfolk mode of saluta- 
tion created astonishment in the king and courtiers, anger in Lord Nelson, and 
great mirth in Lady Hamilton and her fair coteric, who, approaching honest Tom 
tried to persuade him to kneel down and ask perinission to kiss his Majesty's hand ; 
but Tom gruffly declared that he never bent his knee but in prayer, and he 
feared that was too seldom. 

When under fire from the forts of Valette, which hulled the ship, and knocked 
away our foretopmast, this faithful servant interposed his bulky form between 
those forts and his little master, who was ina towering rage with his nephew, 
Sir William Bottom, for allowing her to drift into such a dangerous position 
This affectionate domestic watched his lordship with unceasing attention, and 
many times have I seen him persuade the admiral to retire from a wet deck or a 
stormy sea tohis bed. In fact, he, like Lady Hamilton, upon the death of the 
heroic Nelson, was consigned to oblivion and miserable poverty. 

“ Behold him stalk along the pier, 
Pale, meagre, and dejected, 
View him begging for relief, 
And see him disregarded : 
Then view the anguish in his eye— 
And say our Tar'’s rewarded.” 








August 29, 


Peace to the manes of honest Tom Allen ! 


“For though his body ’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.” 


Old songs by Dibdin, who is likewise passing his age in miserable poverty. 
WHO WANTS A WIFE? 


Among the many diversified characters of the present age (and it has as greas 
a variety of distinctive epithets as a Newgate bird has alzases, or a royal scion 
of Germany christian names,) there is not one more strikingly, and boldly traced 
than its fashionable dislike of God's holy state. Never was matrimony at suck 
adiscount. Bachelorship is erected into a new religion, and Pall-mall and St. 
James’s-street are crowded with its temples. In vain may youthful beauties 
dress and do the amiable ; in vain may dowagers keep their nightly chaperoning 
vigils, and plan the most scientific combinations of riding- parties and luncheons ; 
in vain may brothers cherish their whiskers, and practise at the shooting-gallery : 
men are grown too cunning to lay themselves open to close questioning ; or, if 
perchance one dangler here and there can be found inadvertent enough, or so ve- 
ry unlucky as to atford the opportunity for Count Hamilton's “ have you forgot 
nothing?” he will infallibly prefer standing a shot to standing a license ; and like 
Martial’s hero, similarly situated, will cry out “* Tuba canant !” 

Franklin used to express his regret, during the War of Independence, that the 
hundreds of garcons perruquiers, who brandished their hot irons in Paris, were 
not handling cold iron in the regimental service of his countrymen in America ; 
but it would puzzle even Franklin’s economical genius to find out some employ- 
ment for the thousands of unmarried young ladies who are withering in the cold 
shade of neglect—their five thousand pounds waiting in vain for trustees, and 
their tunes on the pianoforte as unappropriated as their persons. Even India 
itself, that quondam market for unendowed merit, no longer offers its pis aller to 
the disappointed spinster ; and New South Wales, with all its deficiency of fe- 
male settlers, has no demand for tambouring misses, or for ladies who cannot be 
their own maids. Dressmakers, it is true, are killed off, in reasonable abua- 
dance, during the season, by their protracted labours, and their green-tea pota- 
tions to avert sleep and stimulate industry. Governesses, too, are constantly 
“ leaving service” for the grave, worn-out and heart-broken, under the cruel ne- 
glect and contempt of haughty and stupid mothers; and there isno want of 
deaths from tight lacing, late hours, and light clothing. But the vacancies thas 
created bear no notable proportion to the numbers of distressed damselsa, with- 
out knight-errants matrimonial to come to their rescue, and who are unpre- 
vided with a convent, or other benevolent place of refuge, adapted to their neces- 
sities. 

What, then, is the meaning of all this? and how is itto end? In heaven, we 
are told, there will be neither marrying nor giving in marriage ; are we, there- 
fore, to conclude that this anti-matrimonial mania 1s a step in the march of intel- 
lect towards that predicted perfectibility, which is, some fine day, to make a hea- 
ven of earth? Is the millennium, as a preacher once declared, indeed “ nearer 
than ever it was?” We would willingly believe so, if we could; and we look 
around us anxiously for concurrent symptoms, to bear out the supposition. 

When Van Amburgh’s lions took to laying down with the lamb, instead of in- 
viting him to supper, it did look a little like the coming of the millennium ; and 
when the twenty millions were given to the black niggers, we could not hel 
thinking of Swift’s plan of converting a papist, proposed by him to Pope; wit 
half those millions, we would pis to convert the whole bench of cardinale 
to the Church as by law established, and to turn the hearts of all the Minories 
towards cold water into the bargain. A little reflection, however, dissipated this 
our dream, making it plain that preacbing is one thing, and paying another ; and 
although we have heard many violent controversies carried on after dinner, we 
never heard athousand pound bet proposed to an adversary, that he would not 
change his opinion. Besides, we doubt whether people would really feel plea- 
sure in parting with these little dogmatic differences, which serve to circulate the 
fluids, and to keep down the price of coal. No, there is no speculation in this 
conceit of the millennium; the ‘ primrose path” is still the favourite, and the 
present dislike of matrimony, as the mathematician said of the ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
proves nothing. 

We never said that nobody marries ; and for this reason, that the nobodies are 
the very people who do marry, because they are the most in want of the twe 
leading advantages which marriage canconfer. Spooneys and country gentle- 
men, also, from time to time, do commit matrimony, for want of knowing better; 
and brokendown gamesters, half-pay captains, and portionless younger brothers, 

when bard pushed, will, towards the turn of life, sacrifice themselves for a con-si- 
de-ra-tion ; we never said to the contrary. But as longas a few, a very few on- 
ly are found voluntarily to dance the matrimonial “ hornpipe in fetters,”’ while 
more have no objection to submit to a woman's being thrown by way of make- 
weight into an otherwise good settlement ; and if some are born to matrimony, 
as others are to hanging, there isno danger of the absolute downfall of Doctore’ 
Commons, or of the cessation of petitions to the Huuse of Lords. 

The possibility of our case then being established, we cannot but repeat a re- 
gret that it promises so little for the future destinies of the species, either direct- 
ly, by its mending influence upon society, or indirectly, as an approach to that 
unwedded felicity which we are told is to prevail above. 

But, though we are compelled to give up the ‘flattering error’? touching the 
millennium, and to concede that the greater number of bachelors are something 
short of absolute perfection, the phenomenon of their anti-connubiality is not 
the less worthy of philosophic consideration. It is not by any means among 
those one- handled questions, whose solutions stare you in the face, like the fa- 
cade in Trafalgar-square. It is not a case in which a man can’t go wrong if he 
would, and in which he is secure inclenching his opinion with a confident “ no mis- 
take.” On the contrary, matrimony is a right complex and multisided piece of 
work—a world away from fixed principles—made up of accidental specialities 
and personal contingencies ; so that no man is safe in drawing his argument from 
the goose to the gander. 

To add also to our embarrassments, there is absolutely no getting at the truth. 

Those who are already married (especially the females,) are so fond of playing 
the fox who had lost his tail—so anxious to coax others into the trap into 
which they have themselves fallen—that they will do any thing but confess 
where the shoe pinches. ‘The married state is a regular piece of freemasonry, 
in all things but the charity. ‘The moment a woman is married, she trains off 
from her sister, to side with her mother; and all that her late companions can 
draw from her, is the banal declaration, that she ‘never knew what happiness 
was before’—an elegant compliment, by the bye, to her parents and her early 
friends. Even when this arriére pensée is not present, most persons entertain 
a false shame of admitting that they have committed an error; and there are 
numbers who make a virtue of necessity, submitting with a good grace te 
what cannot be remedied, and shutting their own eyes to the full extent of the 
calamity which has fallen on them. Moreover, it is a point, not only of con- 
ventional politeness, but of natural good taste, to abstain from any thing like a 
“show up” in company; and whatever bickerings may occur in private, none 
but the vulgar calls names in the sight of the world. Appearances, then, are 
cursedly deceitful ; and there is no trusting in the most decent menages, that 
they do not cover a multitude of domestic miseries. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds of couples mechants par air—women who get into corners 
with beaux, to whom they are wholly indifferent ; and men who spend half the 
night at Crockford’s, though they would much prefer the comforts of their owm 
fireside, and have no natural vocation for that matrimonial peculiarity, which Mr. 
Sullen has branded with a suspicion of irreligion. 
On these accounts, therefore, there is no making out by experimental ob- 
servation of the married, what may be the cause of this effect defective. 
The bachelors, on the other hand, either in caution or in carelessness, give 
God thanks for their grace in keeping out of the halter, and make no boast 
of it; while the maids, on their part, are so soured by disappointment, and so 
exceedingly spiteful that they are not trust-worthy witnesses to consult on the 
matter. 

Should we listen to the latter, they would tell us that it is all pure selfish- 
ness—that the men are so comfortable in their clubs—have apartments so much 
more splendid than they could enjoy at home, and eat dinners so much superior 
to any thing that a domestic ‘‘cook and kitchen-maid” could set before them 
—(and this too at the small charge of some two or three shillings)—that they 
would as soon think of volunteering for the gaol allowance, as venture upon a 
wife. Now, though the fact may, in some - sce be true, the inference is not 
a whit the less false or calumnious. Admitting all that can be said in favour of 
a club life, married men are by no means excluded from its enjoyments. If in- 
deed you find a member more particularly addicted to a nightly broiled bone, 
and a tumbler of “ hot with,” than the rest—one who more perseveringly keeps 
the waiters out of their beds till three in the morning—be sure that this man 
is married. There is no reason then, if men are so very selfish, why they may not 
continue to dine at the club after marriage as before, and leave their wives te 
fried mutton-chops, or a baked joint, and their own agreeable company at home. 
That such persons do not marry, is as likely to be a symptom of some linger- 
ing spark of generosity, as of its reverse ; for witha club-house at hand, against 
all the evils that matrimony is heir to, there is only a stronger temptation to de- 
ing foolish things, and to contract the engagement withvut thought of ulterior 
consequences, 

On the other hand, if you can ever get a bachelor to be serious for an in- 
stant on the subject, he will tell you that it is the women’s own fault if they de 
not get husbands—that they are such helpless dawdles, so expensive in their 
habits, so ignorant of all the business of real life, that a younger brother must 
be mad to venture on them. ‘“ By Jove, sir,” he will say, “Ican keep my cab 
and my tiger for less than it would take to find the woman in embroidered 
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for : but is there not the French maid, who costs more money than the full-pay 
of a major, or an acting commander; to say nothing of the chariot and the box 
at the opera?” Now this we hold to be a most unfounded pretence on the part 
of the gentlemen ; for, to say nothing on our conviction, that matrimony is or 
may be an economical condition, we would suggest that the retrenchments to be 
made by a Benedict, need rarely extend beyond a few expensive pleasures, to 
which, as the servants say, he has no longer “any call.” The stud at Melton 
would pay for two opera-boxes ; and if the gentlemen would only give up 
play, there will be a fund for carriages, pocket-handkerchiefs, and all. But 
then it will be said, ** How can a man exist without Melton aud Crocky’s?” 

That there is much in the objection, we allow. It is very difficult to do 
without such neceasaries of life; but still we insist, that this is no fault of the 
woman’s. 

Thus driven back from the testimony of the parties interested, we are put 
upon a further inquiry concerning the condition itself, whether there be not 
something in it which “forbids the bans :” and certainly there ave aspects of 
the matter which are any thing but encouraging. It is in vain that all sorts 
of seductions are spread round the mouth of the trap,that entertainments and pre- 
senta are sliowered on a bridegroom’s head, that large orders are to be issued to 
tradesmen, and taste to be indulged in the purchase (upon credit if need be) of 
all sorts of inutilities (which is surely one of the greatest pleasures of fashiona- 
ble life.) Still, the inherent bore of the circumstance cannot be trodden out ! 
How miserable must it not appear, to be obliged by honour and gentlemanly 
feeling, to devote a life (hitherto occupied exclusively, and with an intense 
delight, in self-indulgence) to the indulgence of another! How can a man, who 
has never found half time enough to get through the numerous avocations of 
his own idleness, hope to succeed, when he has to aid another in the like endless 
task? Then, if he be in the army, he must sell out,—and he loves his regiment ; 
and possibly he must abandon a mistress, who has (at least fora season) grown 
into a habit withhim. Besides, it is unpleasant to be answerable for another's 
debts, when a man has known, by bitter experience, the numberless plagues of 
unpaid and unpayable bills for his own modest wants; some allowance, then, 
must be made for.a not unnatural dread on the score of milliners, jewellers, and 
other female extravagances. Such fears, as we have said, are, for the most 
part, not well founded, or need not be ; for we are satisfied that there is no bet- 
ter occasion for pulling up and living ‘cleanly as a nobleman should do,” than 
upon embarking in wedluck ; nevertheless, to a man who has not been used to 
such practices, there may be something in the very sound very little calculated 
to seduce a provident perscn into the risk. 

Then, ogein, in the van of all these consequences, is marshalled the loss of 
liberty! ‘To an Englishman, what loss can appear more unbearable? The 
‘leading a bachclor’s merry life,” sounds sweet to the ear of the young and the 
high-spirited ; then come the nursery plagues ; and there are few marriageable 
men who have not led their own * governor such a dance, as will not unnaturally 
make them dread the taking upon themselves that vexatious office. Yet, if hu- 
manity could ever profit by example, much of these fears would ‘* make them- 
selves air,” into which they would “vanish.” For our own parts, we have 
watched our married friends and neighbours with much assiduity ; and we never 
could discover in what this abridgment of liberty consists, except indeed it be 
the impossibility of contracting more marriages. Inall other respects, we have 
seen the married as free de facto to follow their own inclinations, as the single 
are de jure. But though we know these apprehensions to be groundless, we 
have no right to predicate the same knowledge on the part of youthful inexpe- 
rience. 

To say the truth, then, we must needs confess that matrimony, unlike other 
sins, does not put forward its most seductive features, and that its first aspect is 
more forbidding than future acquaintance will justify. Unfortunately, however, 
for the desired explanation of phenomena, this is a truth by no means restricted 
to the present generation. At all times matrimony was what it is ; and yet for- 
merly men of pith and likelihood did marry. True: but if matrimony has not 
changed, men have ; and it is in this change that the whole vis of the matter 
may reside. Nature, indeed, in planning her scheme for carrying on the succes- 
sion of vitality, was perfectly aware of what she was about. She knew that “a 
smoky house, a falling trade, six squalling brats, and a scolding jade,” are no nuts; 
but she kept her own secret ; and to do this, she inflicted upon the animal, at the 
proper season of life, a temporary insanity, during which all is illusion, and “ no- 
thing is, but thinking makes it so.” Love, in short, was intended by nature as 
the chausse-pié of matrimony ; and man wasdesigned to plunge into wedlock, as 
he does into water, with his eyes shut. 

Should the present deficit, then, in the matrimonial budget, be referred, with- 
out further investigation, to the decrease of love among mankind: and we thus 
be driven upon a second inquiry, into what has become of love? Upon this point, 
we know some physiologists, who attribute the decrease of passion to a change in 
the constitution of the animal. The flow of the pancreatic juices, they would 
have us believe, has nearly ceased ; the bile predominates, while the leucophleg- 
matic humours have obtained such a mastery, that the very sight of a bread-and- 
butter missy will provoke nausea even in a schoolboy. The junior fifth-form men 
tell you that they are dlasés about women; and their precocious years of dis- 
cretion forbid their trusting themselves near any thing female that is not already 
married. 

This, though, is too german a mode of accounting for things, for our taste—too 
transcendental and inscrutable. We cannot believe that Nature does her work 
so clumsily, as to allow of such an elimination of a main piece in her machinery ; 
and we confidently appeal to the phrenologists, to decide whether or no they have 
detected the sine gua non bump that has these matters in charge, absent without 
leave, more frequently than it used to be. For our own parts, we are clearly of 
Opinion that there is as much love in the world as there ever was. Of ready- 
made love, for instance, there is notoriously no deficiency ; neither are flirting and 
dangling by any means out of fashion. The late changes, indeed, in the poor- 
law, may have somewhat diminished the stock of love among the lower classes ; 
but we are only discussing the condition of their betters, and guod subter nos is as 
much nihil ad nos, as that which is above our sphere. From all, then, that we 
can see in the great world, the rising generation would be as willing as their an- 
cestors to ‘fall over head and ears in love,” if they could get it for nothing ; 
and it is not their fault if love has grown so devilishly expensive. 

If any change has oceurred in the organization of man, we are much inclined 
to be of opinion, that it will be found rather in an increased development of the 
organs of caution and acquisitiveness, than in a diminution of the bump of love. 
Many things, indeed, have occurred to solicit and irritate these anti-phi!oprogeni- 
tive propensities, and to promote their inordinate development. The increase in 
the practice of gambling, and of the habits of calculation which gambling begets, 
for instance, must, of necessity, lead to a corresponding closeness in the estimate 
of other probabilities. When a man can satisfy himself that the chances of ma- 
trimony are so many to one against him, he will have a much clearer idea of the 
dauger, than he would derive from the most wearisome paternal lecture on im- 
prudence; and the result is, an ideal statistical table of the cost of shoes and 
stockings, loaves and legs of mutton,—the vital morality of which is, that a 
‘arge family is an aggravation of all the ills of keeping a boarding-school, without 
the per contra of quarterly receipts. 

Still farther to stimulate the prudential tendencies, comes the pressure from 
without, produced by a thirty years’ peace. There is no killing off, no thinning 
of other professions by the drafts of a peninsular campaign—no epeculation of 
gratuitous promotion, to seduce the inexperienced. Then the number of ‘ good 
things going” has been sadly diminished of late years; in so much that we see 
the younger brothers of even noble houses glad to expatriate themselves for a 
miserable vice-consulship, or to rusticate in [reland on some subaltern place in 
the constabulary. All these things are greatly against a matrimonial speculation. 
But, worst of all, and sufficient to arrest the most unwary, is the deplorable in- 
crease of the necessaries of life,—not of their price, indeed, but of the things 
themselves. ‘There are so many more things than formerly, which a family can- 
not possibly do without. 6 

This, in part, if attributable to the general increase of luxury, and the con- 
centration of wealth into large masses, is much aggravated by the number of 
cheap succedaneums, and inake-believes for keeping up appearances. When, 
for instance, there was no plate except solid silver, a complete sideboard was so 
beyond the reach of small fortunes, that it was no disparagement to sport a ser- 
vice of Wedgewood ; but Sheffield has brought these things so *‘ home to men’s 
business and bosoms,” that you find them in the very lodging-houses. The esse 
quam videri has grown utterly out of fashion; and provided the plate be clean 

and bright, nobody thinks of looking for the company’s mark. After all, howe- 
ver, your plated ware costs something, and that something is a positive addition 
to the expenses of an establishment. Just so, there was formerly a liberty of 
conscience in the matter of hackney-carriages and jobs, which, at present, is not 
tolerated. If none but the wealthy can sport a “ neat town-made chariot,” a 
demi-fortune is more easily come at ; and a young fellow on entering life must 
strain every nerve to accomplish it, under pain of passing for a shabby fellow, or, 
what is worse, for a poor devil, and, pro fanto, out of the way of all preferment 
Formerly, too, to possess a splendid establishment, it was necessary to keep ser- 
vants ; but, now, nothing more is required than to keep the liveries, hiring their 
Occupants at so much per night, when they may happen to be wanted. The 
consequence is, that in the poorest establishments we expect as many servants 
as guests, which is a vexatious overcharge in the matrimonial estimates. The 
fact is, that every thing now-a-days may be hired—plate, glass, hangings, lights, 
servants, even the very dinner itself; at least that part of it which is not eaten, 

will be taken back at a discount, by the man who contracts for the entertainment 

at so much per head. In this way, families are tempted into dinner-giving, and 
into “‘ great to do's,” who would otherwise give the matter up in despair: the 
consequence is,that every one must do what others do; and your pradent bache- 


lor is thereby frightened from his propriety, and lets “1 dare not” wait upon * | 
would,” like the poor cat i’ th’ adage,—turpe et miserabile ! 

It is not, also, so long ago as to be beyond the memor, of man, when a person 
of consequence wigs be seen walking in the streets. ond-street, at least, St. 
James’s-street, and the sweet shady side of Pall-mall, enjoyed that privilege ; | 
but now aman must have his cab and his tiger, as well as his saddle-horse and 
his groom ; the air he breathes is not more necessary to his existence. Then, 
what family, however humble in circumstances, can get on without the “ Al. 
phonse, who looks like Bill,” so ably described by Mr. Dickens? But these 
Alphonses, though they receive small wages, are the dirtiest little devils, and 


wear out more clothes than a regular footman ; and they are as mischievous as death. 


monkeys, breaking and spoiling ** more than their heads are worth.”* Again, it 


is absolutely and utterly impossible for any body to remain all the year at home. 
People, if they do not travel abroad during the summer months, must go to 
Brighton for the winter: it would be indecent not todo so. In the mean time, 
the husband must pay up his half-dozen subscriptions to as many different club 
houses ; and, moreover, 1o respectable people now go to the public boxes at the 
theatres ; or dine under three courses and half-a-dozen French wines, though 
they have but a family party to entertain. Thus it is that the aliquid plus quam 
salis est Operates against matrimony, and may well make the rising generation 
look a little before they leap. Young people, it must be confessed, can less 


afford to come together on the strength of their legitimate expectations, and to | 
As long as they continue single, noth- | 


rough it till time brings their fulfilment. 
ing ‘ne tire a consequence.” With his cab and his club, your bachelor may live 
in a single room ina back street, and dine upon ‘the joint” at seven o'clock ; 
or, if he prefers it, lunch on cold meat fora shilling, and make that serve for din- 
ner without derogation. So, too, miss boards with her parente, and has her cor- 
ner in the family coach ; but when once the two come together, their rank is 
determined in the world, and they must fulfil its engagements, whether they 
can afford it or no. It is to no purpose, we repeat, that these abuses are adhe- 
rent to matrimony, and not inherent in it ; or that these things are only great to 
very little personages ; and that a manly and generous disposition would break 


through such restraints : the selfish organs have acquired a preponderance, and | 


they accordingly refuse to listen quite so readily, as of old, to the very specious 
and plausible counter argumentations of the organ of love. 

The consequence is, that a fashion is created, and none dare set at naught the 
decrees of fashion. At the back of this comes the undue influence of an esprit 
de corps. The man that marries is esteemed but as lost by his bachelur ac- 
quaintance ; and the moment he shows the slightest velleity towards the holy 
state, the entire club-house is in a conspiracy against him. He is at once voted 
the dupe of a designing mother and her calculating daughter; and as no one 
likes to be the dupe of any body, he is forthwith spirited up to playing his cau- 
tion against their cunning ; and he is not suffered to enjoy a moment's peace, till 
he has fairly (or rather unfairly) backed out of the concern. 

Another organ that has risen up against matrimony, is the organ of self-es- 
teem. What between tailors, bootmakers, wigmakers, and dentists, men have 
been taught so far to look for themselves out of themselves, that the ugliest lit- 
tle wretch that Nature has made in her worst humour, thinks nothing female is 
too good for him, when he is once made up for the day. Formerly, the man who 
looked for rank, looked not to wealth ; he who desired wealth in a wife, was not 
fastidious about beauty ; and he who required a lovely person, did not insist upon 
acquirements or mental superiority. But the poorest, most vulgar, ill-born and 
worse-bred creature, that passes by courtesy under the name of man, must needs 
accumulate all these advantages in a wife, or, ‘‘forsooth, not I,’”"—he will have 
none of her. 

If we had leisure to look a little deeper into the matter, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that the use of tobacco has some share in the general issue. Inde- 
pendently of the physical effects of the drug, and its known influence upon the 
animal appetites, a professed cigar-smoker has no leisure for matrimony, no time 
for feeling the want of awife. The inside of his heart, like the outside, is ever 
ina cloud, and he is so wrapped up in measureless content, when under the in- 
toxication of the weed, that he does not feel even the want of money. In this, 
there is that evident harmony of circumstance, that happy adaptation of means 
to ends, which philosophers love to find in every natural contingency. It would 
be very ill-contrived indeed, if the incurable votarists to tobacco felt like other men 
towards the sex ; and that they should be attracted to women, who, by their prac- 
tices, have rendered their persons so little likely to attract them. 

Among the many other blessings that may be expected from the happy event 
which has given its colour to the present year, we doubt not that the encourage- 
ment of matrimony will be one. If 

Regis ad exemplar totus componitur orhis, 

there is no reason why a queen's example should not have equal efficacy. The 
Greek jest tells of a man who was ashamed to meet his physician, because he 
had not lately had a fever ; and we think that the bachelor will be less than mo- 
dest, who shall dare to present himself at court, unless he is notoriously ‘* enga- 
ged,” and the writings are in the lawyer's hands. When we consider how many 
foolish things men do fer the sake of a present gratification, it really surprises us 
that matrimony should so seldom be one ; and we cannot but hope that if Fash- 
lon, as it needs must, should now take the institution under her protection, there 
will be some chance, not only that it will once more lift up its head, but that all 
the ménages in the empire will be the better for the influence. Quod felix faus- 
tumque sit, &c. &c. &e. M. 





* This remark of our excellent correspondent reminds us of a conundrum at least half 
acentury ago. ** Why are bad servants like the billows of the sea !”—‘* Because they 
are great breakers.”—Ed. 


—— 
ANECDOTES IN THE PYRENEES, DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 

After our successful defence of the key of the British position, on the 28th 
July, 1813, in the Pyrenees, against an enemy's force, so very superior to our 
own in point of numbers, we enjoyed one day's rest, which was greatly to be de- 
sired, having been engaged with the enemy on the 26th at Linzoain (on which 
uccasion the 40th lost 6 officers and nearly 100 men, and on the 28th, 5 officers 
and 123 men)—in bivouac the two previous nights, exposed to torrents of 1ain, 
and our baggage in the rear—both officers and men, owing to the mountainous 
country over which we had been marching for several days back, nearly without 
shoes—a day of rest was invaluable to us for the purpose of repairing our dama- 
ges and drying our saturated clothes. On the morning of the 30th, we were 
again ready for any service that might be required of us. We were not long 
without occupation ; about ten a. M. an order arrived for the troops to crosa the 
ravine at the foot of our position, and attack the enemy on the summit of a range 
of high and steep mountains in our front. The day was broiling hot, and it re- 
quired great exertion to ascend these rocky heights : it was, however, effected ; 
and, after much gallantry on both sides, the enemy were driven at all points to 
defend as ineffectually every subsequent position which they took up to their rear. 
At this moment, the 40th Regiment was ordered by Lieut.-General Sir Lowry 
Cole, commanding our division, to proceed down the mountain to our left, and 
arrest the progress of acolumn of the enemy who were retiring in the valley. 
The road, if so it can be called, by which it was necessary to descend, which in 
winter was evidently a water-course, was obstructed by masses of rock and 
deep gulleys. Under a smart fire from the retiring force, we at length reached 
the bottom of the mountain, and a rush being made with the bayonet, we suc- 
ceeded in taking prisoners the whole of the 32nd French light battalion, con- 
sisting of 24 officers and nearly 700 men. The commending officer, a chef de 
battalion, a very gentlemanly man, who had been wounded in the arm that 
morning, presented me his sword, which is still in my possession. How often 
has it recalledto my memory the glorious days of that period, when we had 
abundance of occupation for the mind as well as the body !—not like this inac- 
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I was giving some directions to a Serjeant of the regiment, during the time we 
were under a smart fire from the enemy's guns on the 28th, he was suddenly 
wheeled about by the effect of a round-shot, which struck the end of his knap- 
sack, and, tearing it from his back, scattered the contents of it in the air, without 
doing him the smallest injury. Atthe same moment, I received a musket-ball, 
which struck the fromt of my cravat, which it tore, and, passing under the collar 
of my coat, grazing the skin of my shoulder, escaped through an aperture of its 
own making. Not so fortunate was Lieut. Galway, who, during our first charge 
received two musket-balls in his body, trom the effect of which I found him, on 
returning to our ground, lying upon a heap of stones, and bleeding rapidly to 
Whilst we were rendering him every assistance (no medical man — 

| with us,) we were called away from our exertions by the return of the enemy, a 
when they were again driven back, and we regained our former ground, Lieut. 
| Galway was discovered lying upon his back where we had left him : his pulse 
had ceased to beat, and life to all appearance had passed away. ‘Is he beyond 
all hope, and can nothing be done for him ?” inquired one of the party. The re- 
| ply was, “ Nothing—he is dead.” At that moment, to our astonishment, he rose 
| upon his seat, and,staring wildly about him, with apparent surprise, said * Dead !” 
It was the last effort of nature: he had no sooner uttered this, than, falling upon 

his back, he died without a struggle. S.S., H. P. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS.* 


i] 

| Notwithstanding the numerous books on the subject of Italy that have deluged 
| the literary world during the last thirty years, readers in general know quite as 
| little about “ Italy and ihe Italians,” as they do about Egypt and the Egyptians, 
or Turkey and the Turks. And the reason is as obvious as it is discreditable to 
| the intellectual character of our travelled and travelling countrymen, who visit 
| foreign countries purely for their own amusement and gratification, without 
| thinking it worth while to enter into any preparatory studies, or adopt any formal 
| plan of observation or remark ; and then, finding after a few weeks or months 
| residence away from the scenes and social habits they have been accustomed to 

| all their lives,that they have imbibed some few new ideas and impressions ‘ about”’ 

the country they have visited, forthwith feel themselves in duty bound to write 

a book thereanent,—partly to enlighten their benighted fellow-creatures, but 

chiefly to get rid of the unwonted weight of knowledge which presses inconve- 

niently on their unaccustomed faculties. 

Such is literally the origin of nine-tenths of the books of travels that issue 
nowadays from the English press. Nor are we among those who object to these 
light and empty ephemera being allowed to flutter through their brief day unmo- 
lested by the :ude hand of criticism ; for they do but get rid of an idle hour, at 
worst innocuously, as regards both writer and reader; and then pass into that 
limbo of vanity from whence they emanated. 

But such a traveller is not the Herr Von Raumer, and such a book is not his 
“‘Ttaly and the Italians.”” In fact, though it is by far the most entertaining ge- 
neral book on the subject of Italy that has been published in our own day, it is 
even more useful and efficient as a work of information, than it is entertaining. 
Many favourable circumstances have conduced to this double merit. In the 
first place, the writer has a due notion of the difficulty and respousibility of his 
self-imposed office, as a public instructor. Secondly, he is well qualified by his 
varied information and talents to fulfil such an office. Further, his literary cha- 
racter and social position have enabled him to obtain many incidental advantages 
and have opened to him many valuable sources of information, which are wholly 
denied and closed to ordinary travellers. And above all—feeling, as we have 
said that he does, the responsible nature of his office, he has set himself to ful- 
fil it, not as if it werea piece of idle amusement or of idler child’s play, but asa 
matter affecting more or less the well-being and happiness of the countries de- 
scribed and estimated by him, and of the persons for whose benefit and instruc- 
tion they are described. He has moreover felt, and not affected to conceal the 
feeling, that in order to spread widely the knowledge he has obtained, it must be 
clothed in an agreeable garb, and associated with images, ideas, and impressions 
that shall cause it to be recorded and recalled with pleasure ; in other words, that 
the most indispensable quality of a book intended to be generally read is, that it 
shall be readable. 

Such are the views and circumstances under which Von Raumer's “ Italy and 
the Italians,” has been composed and given to the world ; and the result, as we 
have hinted, is a book as pleasant as it is useful—as well suited to the merest 
i'ler as to the most eager searcher after knowledge—as full of the elements of 
immediate popularity as of permanent credit and place. 

To describe in detail a book bearing so comprehensive a title as that of “Italy 
and the Italians” would be inore than superfluous. But we shall be doing an ac- 
ceptable office in furnishing a few extracts showing the nature of its contents ; 
and if we choose these from among the most amusing parts of the book, it is 
not thence to be supposed that such portions unduly predominate ; if they did, 
the work would not deserve that general commendation we have bestowed 
upon it. 

Prince Metternich.—‘“ At twelve o'clock I was with Prince Metternich. This 
interview was the main object of my journey to Vienna. After all the warnings 
and advice I had received, in direct opposition to which I was fully determined 
to act, I might naturally have felt sone uneasiness. Convinced, however, that 
I had to do with a really great statesman, I knew that the open, straightforward 
| course was the best. In reply, therefore, to the prince's first question, I inform- 
ed him without reserve of the real olyjects of my proposed journey. 

** My audience lasted foran hourand ahalf. I spoke as little as possible my- 
self, while the prince discoursed away with the openness, clearness, practical good 
sense, and total absence of empty abstractions, which characterize the superior 
statesman—a style as opposite as possible to the finesse, ambiguity, and menda- 
city of T and his sophisticated school. 

‘* The prince asked me, more than once, whether I was not of his way of think- 
ing? It could to him have been of very little importance whether I were or not. 
—Vol. i., pp. 6, 7. 

Greenroom Anecdotcs.— In the evening, at Kronser Fournier’s, I made the 
acquaintance of Mesdames Schroder and Weissenthurn, both intelligent and in- 
teresting women. There was, of course, no lack of green-room anecdotes. Ac- 
| cept the following asa sample. Bottiger, sitting at table opposite to Madame 

H., took a rose from a basket of flowers, and said, ** This delicate plant is an em- 
| blem of our fair and gifted friend.’ At that moment, nearly all the leaves of the 
| rose dropped from the stalk. Madame Handel Schiitz had just been playing 

Maria Stuart, and complained to Schroder of exhaustion. ‘ The poetry of the 

piece,’ observed the latter, ‘is certainly calculated to excite one’s feelings very 
| strongly.’ ‘Oh,’ replied Schiitz, ‘it is not the words that have fatigued me : but 
I was obliged to remain, throughout that long scene, fixed in the attitude in 
which Vandyke has painted the queen.”—Vol. i., pp. 8, 9. 

Bellini's Norma.—‘t The composition itself I look upon as even worse than mas 
ny other of Bellini’s pieces. This mamma of a vestal is a paltry made-up thing 
in comparison with Spontini’s enduring work of art. This gurgling, jumping up 
and down and chromatic running about ; this outrageous screaming, and suppres- 
sed whispering ; and that without distinction, whether love, complaint, hate, 
fury, or prayer have to be expressed ; all this to me is the non plus ultra of 
| anti-music and of the undramatical ; a beggarly, tawdry, patchwork finery '— 

Vol. i., pp. 10, 11. 

French Ignorance.—‘“ Even among the learned we meet with strange approx- 
| imations of learning and ignorance. At Count St. Aulaire’s I met a Frenchman 
| 




















! 


who had Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople at his finger’s ends, and yet fancied 
that the nearest way from Berlin to England was by the way of Stettin, and 
through the Baltic !”—Vol. i., p. 12. 
| First View of Venice.—‘ Three times already, and now for the fourth time, 
| Venice has made a mighty, an irresistible impression upon me ; one that baffles 
comparison. The objects that present themselves, and the thoughts and feel- 





tive period of time, in which so many Peninsula men of my standing, as well | ings that they excite, ure different here to what they are in any other place in 
as myself, are vegetating, I will not say, for we are, I fear, too old for that, but the world. Heaven and earth, life and death, the tasteful and the tasteless, the 
withering, upon an insufficient half-pay. Shortly after this piece of good for- past, the present, and the future, meet here in a way peculiar to the place. 
tune, and the prisoners were collected together, the Duke of Wellington arrived | Much is out of all rule, much contrary to all rule, but then there is so much 
in the valley, and, in person, I reported to his Grace the fruits of our exertions, | that is beyond all rule. When the stranger coming from the Lido sees the pa- 
requesting to be informed how I was to dispose of them, when his Grace, smi-| Jace of the Doge, the columns, the Piazetta, the Campanile, the Orologio, and 
ling, said, “* What, the 40th again?” and desired that they should be sent to the | St. Mark’s, with the many other marvels rising from the sea; who is there, 
rear, under an escort of the regiment, on their way to Vittoria. It was a curi-| that, in such a moment of joy, surprise, and enthusiasm, can descend to criti- 
ous circumstance that, upon inspection of the prisoner's knapsacks, a quantity of | cise columns and the position of windows? For my own part, at least, thank 


drinking-cups were found, which the Quartermaster of the 7th Fuziliers, in our | Heaven! I am no such stockfish ; as little now, as twenty years ago.”—Vol, 
division, had sent forto England for the officers, and which, it is supposed, had i., pp. 16, 17. 
been landed at Passages, but, on their way through the mountains to the fourth A good Dinner.—* Our friend H shall explain to us, one of these days, 
division, had been taken by the enemy ; as I heard no more of them, I presume | why, after good wine, and a good dinner, even though composed of a variety 
they at length reached their original destination, the Quartermaster of the 7th | of dishes, I feel well and in good spirits, whereas a single plate of bad food puts 
having been informed of the circumstance. Amongst the officers taken prison-| me out of tune. He will probably assign a multitude of physiological causes ; 
ers by us was one of almost gigantic size. A short time previous he had been | yt I look at the matter from a refined and moral point of view. Good 
the tambour-major of his battalion, and had been recently promoted to the grade | taste is in itself meritorious, and meets with its reward; but bad food reduces 
of Sous-Lieutenant. I found him extremely troublesome—making several at-| a man nearer to the level of a beast, and is punished accordingly.”—Vol. i., 
tempts to escape ; and it was not until severely rebuked for it by his command- | p, 34. 
ing officer that he desisted from his attempts. On the return of the escort from| — Foundling Hospitals.—“ Now, is it not a mistaken principle of philanthropy— 
conducting the prisoners to the rear, I learned that our troublesome friend had, | js jt not a most immoral act of charity—to offer in this way a public encourage- 
during the morning of the action, been the bearer of an eagle, which, upon our | ment, not only to unmarried, but also to married parents, to enter upon a career 
approach, he had thrown into a rapid stream, along the left bank ef which the | of sin’—to throw upon others a duty imposed by nature, and to blunt the heart 
corps to which he belonged was retiring. It is needless for me to say how great- against all the impulses of parental affection? The ostensible motive is to pre- 
ly annoyed I was that all hope of discovering so valuable a trophy was thus irre-| yent the murder of children ; but can any one imagine that there would be, un- 
trievably lost. This piece of information explained to me Sir Lowry Cole’s mo- | der any other system, as many children murdered, as now die of neglect in the 
tive for inquiring of me, during our pursuit of the enemy that day, whether the foundling hospitals? Is it to be supposed that, in the Venetian rural districts, 
40th Regiment had not taken an eagle with the prisoners. 10,625 women could be found to part with their children, if the wheel of the 
How many circumstances occur during the heat of battle which are worth re-| 
cording for their singularity! Amongst this number are the following. Whilst| ~ Italy and the Italians. By F. Yon Raumer. 2 vols. 
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foundling hospital did not present itself to them as a wheel of fortune? Let the 
whole execrable institution be abolished at once, and rely on the experience of 
other nations, that man has not yet sunk below the level of the beast, which feeds 
and cherishes its young! When we say ‘ This child is an orphan,’ we intend 
to express a condition of the deepest misfortune; yet how happy must the or- 

han feel, in reflecting un its deceased parents, compared with the deserted found- 
=. whose parents, if it have any, must be criminal ones' How can a child 
grow up in a feeling of gratitude to laws that enticed his parents to abandon 
him! How can he confide in social institutions, that have torn from his heart 
all confidence in the simplest and most natural ‘ties of nature !’—Vol. i. pp. 
89, 90. . : 

Miss Kemble at La Scala.—‘I visited Miss Kemble, who is here with her 
father, whose kind reception of me in London I have not yet forgotten. She in- 
vited me to take tea with her in the evening, when, owing to pressing business, I 
was able to make only ashort stay. Her singing is exceedingly imjroved, and 
her voice is very powerful. People nevertheless complain that it is not strong 
enough for the Scala; but where is human voice that can, for any length of 
time, fillso vast a space, and rise above such an orchestra and such a clamour 
of tongues! All that with us would be deemed most extravagant in this res- 
pect is — trifle in comparison with what is here the order of the day.”—Vol. 
1, p. 120. 

Frendiings in Milan.—“ In 1831, no fewer than 2625 children were brought 
to the foundling hospital of Milan, although in the whole district only 1576 ille- 
gitimate children were born in that year. Even supposing, therefore, (which 
would be a very erroneous supposition) that al illegitimate children had been 
brought to the foundling hospital, there must even then have been 1049 legiti- 
mate children among the foundlings of that year. In 1836, the foundlings at 
Milan were in number 2963, of whom 1764 died. The number of children 
maintained that year in the hospital was 9892. One-third of all the children born 
in Milan, or one-fifteen of all those born in the country, were, therefore, unfeel- 
ingly abandoned by their parents !”—Vol. i., pp. 180, 181. , é 

Royal Anecdotes.—* If 1 could recollect and write down all the curious things 
I occasionally hear, you would be more amused with my letters. For example, 
Charles Felix used to say that, but for the soldiers and the students, there would 
be no such thing as public disturbances. He never could be prevailed upon to 
be present at any military exercises. and if he met any soldiers by accident, he 
used to draw the curtains of his carriage-windows. ‘Give them,’ he said, ‘ wnat 
uniform you hke ; fuggiranno !’—After the restoration in 1814,King Victor Ema- 
nual asked, in great anxiety, what was to be done!’ ‘For sevenpence, sire,’ 
replied an old legitimist minister, ‘your majesty may put every thing into the 
best order immediately. Buy an old state calendar for the year 90, and replace 
all as you find it there ;’ and this wise counsel was literally followed. When 
the ambassadors, after the victory of the Austrians over the Neapolitans in 1821, 
pressd King Ferdinand to return to Naples, he made a thousand excuses, and at 
last exclaimed, * Che volete. Io sono anche Napolitano, ho paura! ‘The man 
whom he with tears in his eyes and the most urgent entreaties had forced to ac- 
cept the office of war-minister, he afterwards allowed to be tried and condemned, 
and it was only by the most pressing solicitations that he was yet induced to save 
him from the last extremity of the law. A text for a long commentary !”—Vol. 
i., pp. 224, 225. 

Exclusivism at Pisa.—“ When I was about to enter the Campo Santo, I was 
followed by aa old man, a peasant, with three daughters, who were by no means 
handsome, but looked very good-natured. 
only, and shut the door in the faces of those who were behind me. On my 
asking the reason of this, he replied, ‘Such low people (popolaccio) ought to 
coine on the pvblic days.’——‘ When are those days!’—‘ Five times a year.’— 
‘Are then these poor people to wait, or must they come on purpose!’ (They 
were sixteen leagues from their home.) —‘ Yes, sir.—‘ Then I will wait too, and 
come up again on one of the public days.’—-This had the desired effect, and the 
door was opened for the grateful party. My philanthropy, however, as I had no 
small change left, cost me of course somewhat more.”—Vol. i., pp. 319, 320. 

lin a 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Correspondence Relating to the Boundary between the British Possessions in 
North America and the United States of America, under the treaty of 1783 
{recente to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, July 
0. i { 

Last year two Commissioners were appointed by Lord Palmerston to make a 
fresh survey of the disputed boundary between the British territories of New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada on the one hand, and of the American states of 
Maine and New Hampshire on the other. 

The papers which have just been laid befc-e Parliament comprise the report 
of the Commissioners ; and we give the principal conclusions of the Report in 
an order somewhat different from that in which they are presented by the Com- 
missioners ; not so much from thinking that our own arrangement is the clearer 
one, as from a belief that the attainment of truth will be promoted if the main 
points of the argument are approached from various directions. 

The Commissioners consider themselves to have shewn that, 

1. In 1603 the King of France granted to the Sieur de Monts the coun- 
try now called Maine and New Brunswick, to the forty-sixth degree of north la- 
titude, in which grant the word Acadie was first used as thename of the country. 
A line drawn along that parallel connects the head waters of the Chaudiere river 
with a point not more than five miles north of the eastern, and forty-two miles 
north of the western, source of the St. Croix. : 

2. The grant of Nova Scotia by the British King James I., when rightly trans- 
lated from the Latin, designates the boundary as running from the most western 
waters of the St. Croix to the sources of the Chaudiere. 

3. It was long posterior to the settlements made by the French that any part 
of those countries came into the occupation of the English, which occupation, 
until the peace of Utrecht in 1713, was only during wars. 

4. Whilst France held those countries, the Government of Quebec had juris- 
diction as far south as the forty-sixth degree of north latitude. 

5. The claims, which at different times were made by the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, that its territory extended to the St. Lawrence and included Nova 
Scotia, by virtue of certain British grants of 1664, 1674, and 1694, were ground- 
less, inasmuch as the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 restored to France all she had 
possessed before the war ; and the charter of William and Mary of 1691 never 
purported to extend the boundary of Massachusetts to the St. Lawrence, but 
only to give to it the lands between Nova Scotia and the river of Sagadahoe, 
which is the Kennebec ; by which words the extreme northern limit designated 
would have been a line from the source of the St. Croix to the source of the 
Kennebec. 

_ 6. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, France made her first cession to England 
in that part of North America, by ceding for ever to the British crown all Acadie 
according to its ancient limits. 

7. Mitchell’s map is not any authority on this question, inasmuch as it is not 
referred to or mentioned in the treaty of 1783, and it is full of errors. But it is 
material to observe that a line drawn between the western termination of the 
Bay of Chaleurs, as they are erroneously placed on his map of 1755, would leave 
the upper part of the St. John to the south of the line and within the state of 
Maine, if such line were the boundary ; whereas, a line drawn between the same 
two points on a map, in which their position 1s correctly fixed, would leave the 
river on the north and British side of the line. 

8. In 1755, Governor Pownall described the “ Highlands” as dividing the St. 
Francis and the Chaudiere from the Kennebec and from all the branches of the 
Penobscot, extending from west to east along the southern front of the country 
now called the disputed territory. The topographical description of the south- 
ern boundary of Quebec contained in the royal proclamation of 1763, and the 
description of the boundary of Nova Scotia inthe royal commissions of some of 
the governors, were taken from Governor Pownall’s paper. The terms, “ due 
north north line,” were originally used in the commission of Montague Wilmot, 
Esq., in 1763, and were inserted because the sources of the St. Croix river be- 
ing to the south of thuse of the Penobscot, it was necessary to have a line to 
connect the source of the St. Croix with the southern boundary of the province 
of Quebec. 

9. The revolted American colonies never expected to obtain a boundary north 
of the St. John. Congress, in 1782, instructed the'r negotiators to propose the 
river St. John from its source to its mouth as the boundary, which Great Britain 
refused. Congressthen determined ‘to adhere to the charter of Massachusetts 
Bay, and to the St. Croix river, mentioned in it.” ‘They had at first endeavored to 
have the north-west angle of Nova Scotia fixed at the westernmost source of the 
St.John,but acquiescing in the refusal of this by the British government,the north- 
west angle by the treaty of 1783 was declared to be described by the Highlands, 
and a line drawn due north to them from the St. Croix. 7 

10. The description of boundary in the secret journals of the Congress, and 
the language used in the second article of the treaty in 1783,are copied from Gov. 
Pownall’s paper ; and the Highlands intended by the treaty are those described 
by him, and which were the true southern boundary of the province of Quebec. 
In a contract of Messrs. Jackson and Flint in 1792 with the state of Massachu- 
setts, the land granted is bounded on the north by the Highlands heading a}! the 
branches of the Penobscot, and these were then understood by the state of Mas- 
sachusetts to be the highlands intended by the treaty of 1783. That treaty di- 

rects a line to be drawn “ to” the Highlands; no farther. ‘ 


My consequential guide admitted me | 


She Alvion. 


12. The omissions and inaccuracies in an American translation of the grant 
of Nova Scotia in 1621, to which reference has frequently been made, have sin- 
gularly concurred to obscure the nature of the British claim. . 

13. It has been an error of preceding British agents for investigating this 
boundary, to suppose that the boundary intended by the treaty of 1783 was a 
line distinct from the southern boundary of the province of Quebec, established 
by the proclamation of 1763. The two lines are one and the same. 

14. The assumptions of some of the agents of the United States as to the 
continuity and dividing character of their Highlands, and as to the elevation above 
the sea of their north-west angle of Nova Scotia, are unfounded in faet, and 
mere inventions; and the line of Highlands which the United States claim to 
be the Highlands of the treaty of 1783, even if it were continuous, which it is 
not, and if it divided the waters flowing in opposite directions, which it does not, 
passes fifty miles to the north of the “north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
river,” and therefore cannot be the Highlands along which the treaty requires the 
line to go ¢o that north-westernmost head. 

The Commissioners, therefore, report that they have found a line of High- 
lands agreeing with the second article of the treaty of 1783, extending from 
the north-westernmost head of the Connecticut river to the sources of the 
Chaudiere, and passing from thence in a north-easterly direction, south of the 
Roostuc,to the Bay of Chaleurs; and that there does not exist any other line which 
is in accordance with the treaty; and that the line claimea by the United 
States has no pretensions to be put forward as the line intended by the treaty 
of 1783. : 


Ruiperial Parvifanent. 


MR. KELLY’S PUNISHMENT OF DEATH BILL. 
House of Commons, July 29. 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill, Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose 
to oppose it. He could not agree to this Bill on the ground that it was desirable 
to prepare the way for a total abolition, being of opinion that society was not now 
in such a state as that the punishment of death could be safely dispensed with. 
All the offences which are now liable to be punished capitally were these—At- 
tempts at murder; injuries inflicted which might be dangerous to life ; robberies 
committed with blows and violence ; burglary, accompanied by violence to per- 
sons ; setting fire to a dwelling-house in which persons were at the time, or set- 
ting fire to ships, which might destroy life. From all these offences, as bein- 
offences seriously affecting life, and aimed against the lives of individuals, the 
punishment of death was retained. Without saying that no change mighi be ul 
timately made in the law, by which they might do away with capital punishments 
for some of those offences, he thought that, as a great alteration had been made 
in the law relating to the capital punishments in 1837, he did not see that they 
could be so soon called upon to mitigate the capital punishment which had been 
proposed to be inflicted by those laws. ‘They had had but a short experience of 
| the effects of the alteration, especially as the number of persons convicted had 
been much reduced ; and they had no evidence to show that juries were unwill- 
| ing to convict because of the existence of capital punishment. Lord John then 
| alluded to some of the graver offences from which it was intended to remove the 
| punishment of death ; for the purpose of showing, that though in ordinary cases 
| capital punishment might be thonght too severe, there were sometimes circum- 
| stances of aggravation that rendered them as much deserving of the punishment 

of death asthe highest offences—He thought that with regard to offences against 
property, the firing of dock-yards, and perhaps with respect to some other offen- 
ces, there might be an alteration of the law in the approaching session; but he 
could not say that for attempts at murder, or for violence against the person, the 
public should be left without that protection which the fear of the punishment of 
death was likely to afford. He concluded by moving, as an amendment, that the 
bill be read a third time that day three months. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON supported the bill. The interests of society and the 
proper punishment of guilt required an alteration of thisnature in the criminal 
law ; for juries were so averse to convict where the consequence of their verdict 
might be the taking away of life, that they often permitted criminals to escape 
rather than subject them to the punishment of death. He alluded to the increas- 
ed number of convictions compared with prosecutions for those offences from 
which the punishment of death had been removed, to bear out this opinion. All 
past experience proved that not the severity of punishment but the certainty of 
its infliction was the greatest check to crime. The protection of society from the 
commission and contamination of crime wes the main object to be considered ; 
and unless the sacrifice of human life were called for by an imperative necessity 
it should never in any case be resorted to. 

The Earl of DARLINGTON was favourable to the principle of the bill, but 
he thought its provisions went too far. 

Mr. F. KELLY replied to the objections urged by Lord John Russell against 
the bill. The same objections, he observed, that there were now made against 
the present measure, were urged against that of 1837, which had been found to 
operate so beneficially. Asa proof of the unwillingness of juries to convict 
when death would probably be the consequence, he stated that he had that day 
received a communication on the subject from a gentleman in Leeds, by which 
it appeared that the crimes at York Assizes were generally of a deep and heinous 
nature, but that the juries refused to convict because the penalty was the loss of 
life. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL opposed further legislation on this subject during the 
present session. He considered it had not been sufficiently established that the 
present law was more severe than the sympathy of the public warranted. It 
was essential in any alteration of this kind to act in unison with public feeling. 
He did not conceive that public sympathy would go with his honourable friend 
in the remission of the capital punishment in cases of burglary attended with 
personal violence—of a nature calculated to endanger life; nor in the case of 
rape ; for instance, rape committed on a poor person by a rich man, and accom- 
panied with violence amounting almost to the deprivation of life. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a conspiracy to commit a rape, where a rich man, for the gra- 
tification of his passions, induces others to join with him to carry off a young 
person, and then forcibty violates her. In the present state of the law, the pu- 
nishment would be death : but if a rich man in such a case was only punished with 
imprisonment, public feeling would be shocked, and you would tend to alienate 
the feelings of the people from the law, if they saw what they conceived to be 
inadequate punishment inflicted in such a case. 

On the whole view of the subject, he did not now feel prepared to entertain 
such an extensive alteration in criminal punishments as that proposed, because he 
felt he had not had time duly to consider the question. At present, he could not 
vote that rape, aggravated burglary, setting fire to shipping, and some others, 
should be left unpunished by death. 

Mr. EWART regretted that Lord John Russell should oppose a measure for 
diminishing capital punishments. He urged as an argument in favour of the bill 
that the decrease in capital punishments had lessened the false sympathy of the 
public with crime. 

On a division, the bill was thrown out; the numbers being—for the third 
reading, 51 ; against it, 78. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY, 

In answer to Mr. Benjamin Wood, on 27 July, Mr. LABOUCHERE said 
that as this treaty was for an alteration of the duties on the importation of vari- 
ous articles of the produce of each country into the other, it could not come into 
operation until it had received the sanction of the Legislature. He had enter- 
tained the hope that the treaty would have been brought to a conclusion in suffi- 
cient time to be laid before Parliament, and that a bill founded on it would receive 
its sanction in the present session. That hope had now vanished, but he trusted 
that he should be able to lay the treaty, and a bill founded on it, on the table of 
the House early in the next session. — 











EE 
AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 

“The position of Mehemet Ali, which seemed so advantageous after the bat- 
tle of Nezib, and the refusal of France to join in any coercive measures against 
him, seems at present to have changed for the worst, notwithstanding the dis- 
missal and exile of Khosrew Pacha. It is not the intrigues or the power of his 
enemies which now menace Mehemet Ali, but the vices of his own system of 
government and its excessive rigor. Without pretending to prophesy what may 
be the result of the insurrection, and admitting the insufficiency of information, 
we can still consider it as an event of extreme gravity, seriously menacing Me- 
hemet's domination in Syria. It is now seven years since the Viceroy undertook 
the government of that country, and this is the third insurrection. The first 
broke out in these same mountains, and made Ibrahim Pacha a prisoner. He 
extricated himself from the difficulty by promises, which he never kept nor in- 
tended to keep, but which for the moment appeased the mountaineers. The 
second insurrection, that of the Druses of Haouran, was more serious, and ex- 
tended over a population of 30,000 souls, in a space from 12 leagues long to 8 
wide. The country was not so mountainous as Lebanon, and was near to Da- 
mascus, where Ibrahim concentrated his troops. Nor would he have been suc- 
cessful, had he not contrived to arm the Christians of the mountains against the 
infidels of Haouran. These Christian mountaineers are now the insurgents. 
And how are they to be reduced in their mountains, where the Turks could never 
obtain permanent footing’? If Ibrahim, after driving the insurgents from the 
plain, which they at first instantly overran, cannot reduce them also in their hills, 





11. The Commissioners appointed, under the treaty of 1794, to identify the 
St. Croix river, drew the north line from a wrong source of the river, and have 
thus been the cause 6! much confusion, which would have been avoided had they 
established the point of departure at the most western source, agreeably to a just 
construction of the treaty of 1783. 








the power of Mehemet Ali in Syria is shaken. He must be master of the moun 
tains, or at peace with them, in order to rule over the plain. So true is this, 


August 29, 





Emir of the Druses had declared for him. The Emir, indeed, is not now Ibra- 
him’s foe ; but he may be either the secret instigator of the insurrection, or may 
be obliged to join in the anti-Egyptian torrent, especialiy if Damascus be block- 
aded by the rebels. Ard what has the Emir gained from Ibraham’s friendship 
or promises, but the ruin caused by the Egyptian monopoly of silk, wine, and 
cotton ! What is to become of Ibrahim’s power, cut off from Damascus! orof his 
army in the Taurus, deprived of its base of operations ; and obliged to draw its 
provisions from Egypt, by sea, and with the hospitality and refuge of the moun- 
tains open to its deserters ? 

“To add to the difficulties of Mehemet’s position, Arabia, after 30 years of 
combat, has wearied out his marvellous perseverance He has withdrawn his 
troops, and pressing must have been the necessity. Was this want of men and 
money ! Whatever the cause, the sacrifice must have been painful, at a moment 
the English are establishing their power definitively in Aden, which commands 
the Red Sea, which was long the store-house of Arabia, and which has two ports 
capable of receiving the largest vessels, and from which ships can sail during all 
winds. How changed from the time when Kourschid, Mehemet's lieutenant, 
dominated Arabia, and disputed even the Persian Gulf with the English! There, 
too, as well as at Aden, the English are consolidating their power and their means 
of communication. Four of their steam-boats, under Lieut. Lynch, the com- 
panion of Chesney, are about to ply regularly between the Persian Gulf and Bir, 
whence «espatches ina short time can reach the Mediterranean at Alexan- 
dretta.” 


TITHES—IMPORTANT DECISION OF THE COURT OF QUEEN’S 
BENCH. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday last, decided that tithes are liable to 
poor-rates. The Rev. Mr. Capel, Vicarof Watford, bad obtained a conditional 
rule for setting aside a rate which included his tithes ; and this rule was discharg- 
edcn Monday. Asthe point is considered of very great importance, we give 
Lord Denman’s judgment entire— 

This was an appeal against a rate made for the relief of the poor of the parish 
of Watford. The defendant, who was the incumbent of the parish, appealed 
against the rate, on the ground that the tithe-owner had been too highly rated 
with reference to the other property in the parish. ‘The Sessions had confirmed 
the rate on all the lands on the estimate of the rent at which such lands might 
reasonably be expected to let for, free from rates and taxes, and deducting from 
such rent the probable sum necessary for the purpose of maintaining them in 
sucha state as to command such rent. The vicarage had been rated thus. 
The Vicar appeared to have received compensation for small tithes from the 
lands of the parish, calculated at the amount of £660, but the rate was calculated 
to him on a payment to him of £540; a deduction of £120 being made for the 
amount of collection, &c. This rate was in form strictly within the 6th and 7th 
Wm. IV. c. 96; andif that statute embraced tithes as well as land, the rate 
would be good. Hereditaments was a division under which lawyers would place 
tithes. ‘They were demisable at a yearly rent. It was true that many of the 
deductions required to be made from the rateable value of the preperty were not 
commonly incident to tithes ; but still there were deductions sufficiently similar 
in their nature, so far as the principle was concerned. The great principle was, 
that all rates must be adjusted on a system of equality. The Court might not 
in all cases be able to work out that principle touts full extent ; but they would try 
to do so, and would consider the validity of a rate with express reference to that 
principle. If there had been a failure in the application of that principle, it had 
been in consequence of calculating the rate in its aliquot parts, and not as a 
whole, and by the reference to the arbitrary and fluctuating sense of the terms 
used on the subject of the rate. 

The Court, therefore, felt that there was no variety in the principle regulating 
the making of a rate ; but that principle was supposed to be liable to an appli- 
cation of a particular case, and the case of the King versus Joddrell had been 
cited to show that land and tithes were under different liabilities as to rating 
On that decision the Court would make a few remarks. That case was erro- 
neously supposed to have introduced a new law on the subject of rating. On 
the contrary,it was cited in Rex versus Plumstead,as recognizing an old principle. 
There the titheowner was not allowed a deduction in the rate of his corn-rent ; 
and the Court heid that he was not rated on the proper principle of the net va- 
lue of the tithes, but on the amount of the gross sum for which such rent would 
let, while the landowners were rated on the actual rent received by them, and 
not inclusive of the profit which was known as tenants’ profits, and which it was 
said ought to be taken as forming part of the gross rent for which it would let. 
On account of that distinction in the rating, the Court held the rate bad. The 
language of the judgment appeared to go further. If the farmer had held the 
land in his own hands, he would in fact, have nothing to deduct from his annual 
produce but the wages of his men: but who could possibly say that a calculation 
of the annual value of his farm, made only after that deduction, would be a cal- 
culation fairly made, and that the worth of his personal labour, fur instance, could 
be fairly withdrawn from consideration! The case of the King versus Joddrell 
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| that Ibrahim remained several months in the year 1832 shut upin hiscamp before 
St. Jean d’Acre, and unable to march to Horus, Aleppo, or Damascus, which he 
j Might have occupied by appearing before them But he could not stir till the 


did not convince this court that there was any difference between the titheowner 
and the occupier of land in the manner in which his tithes were to be calculated . 
If there was any thing to show that the rule thus applied according to the statute 
worked an injury on the titheowner, he had the same way in which to relieve 
himself as the landowner. Under these circumstances, the rule for setting aside 
the rate must be discharged. 

A writ oferror has been brought against Lord Denman’s decision in the Brain- 
tree case, which made the consent of the rated parishioners essential to the vali- 
dity of achurch rate. The Venerable Hugh Chambers Jones, Archdeacon of 
Essex, and the Venerable William Hale, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, have put in 
bail upon the writ. 

——— 
CHINA—VIEWED WITH RELATION TO ITS DOMESTIC AND 
POLITICAL CHARACTER. 
By a recent resident at Canton. 

The Chinese have been represented as an eccentric people, and averse to in- 
tercourse with foreigners. The tone of government and magisterial edicts 
might, indeed, be cited as authorities for this opinion, but intrinsically they are 
of no weight, since the repugnance to and contempt of the English and other 
nations of the West, are merely assumed to answer sinister purposes. This 
disdain may be fairly considered as assumed, seeing the officers of government 
and persons of distinction were found ready to shew the writer and his companions 
more honour than they knew how to receive. 

The Chinese have their peculiarities, as other nations have theirs ; but they 
are not obstinate. They may be reasoned with, and are far al.ead in practical 
wisdom of their government. If a foreigner calls at the house of a native, be 
he rich or poor, he meets with the rites of hospitality. If the host be of the 
lower orders, his wife lights the fire, and quickly prepares him a cup of tea; 
if the host be wealthy, a page soon appears with a tray decorated with cups, 
that breathe an aroma never tasted out of China. When a native friend calls, it 
is not customary to introduce him to the females ; but when the guest is a fo- 
reigner the fair dames of the household are admitted. During the marriage fes- 
tivities of a native, friends call with presents of congratulation; but only the 
father and brothers of the bridegroom are allowed to see the bride; but if the 
friend be a foreigner, the bride is led forth twice to thank him for his ‘* honoura- 
ble” gifts—at his coming, and again at his departure. 

In conversation a Chinese, if encouraged to do so by the urbanity of the 
stranger, will speak his mind with freedom, defend the peculiarities of his coun 
trymen by very ingenious arguments, and pass strictures upon the customs and 
manners of the foreigner with much shrewdness. He feels himself honoured by 
the friendship of the stranger, and takes care to let his neighbours know it. If 
an Englishman enters a place of public amusement and utters a word of civili- 
ty to one of the bystanders, the eyes of the whole assembly are immediately 
directed towards him, listening with interest, and press around him to catch 
his remarks, so desirous is every one of the honour of a similar distinction. 
This is an important feature in their character, for it assures us that, were the 
Tartars sent to their wilds in Manchuvia, our intercourse would be as flattering 
to our pride as it would be advantageous to our interests. We should find among 
the Chinese an universal desire to cultivate our friendship; we are speaking not 
from surmise or hearsay, but from experiment made day after day for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the fact. ‘ 

Another peculiarity of the Chinese, which also bears an important aspect on 
our friendly relations with them, is, the admiration which they have for any article 
of dress, ornament, or furniture, that is foreign. Wherever you stop, a number 
of natives will forthwith embrace the opportunity of inspecting your clothes. A 
regular inventory of them will be taken, and appropriate remarks made upon 
each article, proving that they can immediately discover its merits or defects. 
Chinese silks and crapes are above all praise ; but their cotton goods are wretch- 
ed in appearance and dear in price. Were the trade fairly open, our manufac- 
tures of cotton, cloth, prints, handkerchiefs, tapes, threads, &c. would almost 
supersede the native. The chance of supplying 365 millions with such goods, 
is worth contending for, and will be ours as soon as our government resolves to 
aid the natives in expelling the Tartars. The Chinese have nothing in the shape 
of a manufacture for the purpose of warm clothing They have their silk and 
cotton garments, but these are heavy without being warm. Those who can af- 
ford it have their clothes lined with lamb’s skins, fur, &c. But clothes lined in 
this way are v¢ ry expensive, being at twice or thric e the cost of garments made 
of woollen. The furs might still retain their preference, from their superior 
warmth: but if commerce were unrestricted, and the English had the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting their goods to the people, woollen robes would become fashion- 
ible; and were once the fashion fairly set, every man would adopt it as fast as 


is means would permit ; 
For the southern parts of China, three or four months are yery cold, and ren- 
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der warm clothing necessary ; in the north this period is doubled, so that the de- 
mand for woollens would be very great. It should be remembered that our com- 
mercial intercourse has only been allowed to flow through narrow channels, much 
impeded even in these ; the extent of our past dealings may not, therefore, be 
taken as a criterion of what it would be were all restrictions removed. ‘There 
are millions who would be glad to barter with the English, and would hasten to 
the remote corners of the empire to dispose of the goods they had bought. 

The cutlery in China is of the vilest manufacture. We should, therefore, 
have the opportunity of supplying the Chinese with scissors, &c., and every ar- 
ticle of this sort, where neatness of workmanship is desirable. ‘The Chinese 
pick up their food with a couple of ivory sticks ; but to entertain their English 
friends, they begin to set forth the knife and fork. When their guests shall be- 
come numerous, the foreign will universally supersede the native practice. Fo- 
reign customs would soon be introduced, which would create a demand for our 
manufactures beyond the present reach of conjecture. The English public 
should look to this, and instead of listening tu persons partially informed, who 
condemn ministers for taking short measures with the Chinese, deem them wor- 
thy of their warmest support, as men who are anxious to open to the enterprise 
of Britain, the most extensive commercial market in the world. 


a 
THE JEWS AT DAMASCUS. 
Correspondence with the Government. 

To His Excellency, Martin Van Buren, President of the United States: 

Sir: Ata meeting of the Israelites of the City ot New York, held on the 
19th inst., for the purpose of uniting in an expression of sympathy for their per- 
secuted Brethren at Damascus, and of taking such steps as may be deemed ne- 
cessary to procure for them equal and impartial justice, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 

“Resolved, That a letter be addressed to His Excellency the President of the 
United States, respectfully requesting that he will direct the Consuls of the Uni- 
ted States in the Dominions of the Pasha of Egypt to co-operate with the Con- 
suls or other Agents accredited to the Pasha, to obtain a fair and impartial trial 
for our Brethren at Damascus.” 

In transmitting the same to your Excellency, we beg leave to express what 
we are persuaded is the unanimous opinion of the Israelites throughout tho 
Union, that you will cheerfully use every possible effort to induce the Pasha of 
Egypt to manifest more liberal treatment towards his Jewish subjects, not only 
from the dictates of humanity but from the obvious policy and justice by which 
such a course is recommended by the tolerant spirit of the age in which we live. 
The liberal and enlightened policy in relation to matters of faith which have dis- 
tinguished our Govern nent from its very inception to the present time, have se- 
cured the sincere gratitude and kind regard of the members of all religious de- 
nominations, and we trust that the efforts of your Excellency, in this behalf, 
will only serve to render more grateful and to impress more fully on the minds 
of the Citizens of the United States the kindness and liberality of that Govern- 
ment under which they live. 

With the best wishes of those in whose behalf we address you—for your 
health and happiness, and fur the glory and honor of our common country, 

We have the honor to be, Your Excellency’s obd't. servants, 
J. B. Kursneept, Chairman. 

New York, August 24th, 1840. Tueopore J. Seixas, Secretary. 

Department of State, Washington, August 26, 1840. 
Messrs. J. B. Kursheedt, Chairman, and Theodore J. Seixas, Secretary, &c. 

Gentlemen,—The President has referred to this department your letter of the 
24th inst., communicating a resolution unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Israelites in the City of New York, held for the purpose of uniting in an ex- 

pression of sentiment on the subject of tne persecution of their brethren in Da- 
mascus. By his directions I have the honor to inform you, that the heart-rend- 
ing scenes which took place at Damascus, had previously been brought to the 
notice of the President by a communication from our Consul at that place, and 
that, in consequence thereof, a letter of Instructions was immediately written to 
our Consul at Alexandria, a copy of which is herewith transmitted for your sa- 
tisfaction. j 

About the same time our Chargé d’ Affaires at Constantinople, was instructed 


to interpose his goud offices in behalf of the oppressed and persecuted race of 
the Jews in the Ottoman dominions, among whose kindred are found some of the 
most worthy and patriotic of our own citizens, and the whole subject, which ap- 


peals so strongly tu the universal sentiments of justice and humanity was earnest- 
ly recommended to his zeal and discretion, I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
Department of State, Washington, 14th August, 1840. 

John Gliddon, Esq., United States Consul at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Sir, In common with all civilized nations, the people of the United States 
have learned with horror the atrocious crimes imputed to the Jews of Damascus, 
and the cruelties of which they have been the victims. The President fully 
participates in the public feeling, and he cannot refrain from expressing equal 
surprise and pain, that in this advanced age, such unnatural practices should 
be ascribed to any portion of the religious world, and such barbarous measures 
be resorted to in order to compel the confession of imputed guilt. The offences 
with which these unfortunate people are charged, resemble too much those 
which, in less enlightened times, were made the pretext of fanatical persecution, 
or mercenary extortion, to permit a doubt that they are equally unfounded. 

The President has witnessed with the most lively satisfaction the efforts of se- 
veral of the Christian Governments of Europe, to suppress or mitigate these 
horrors, and he has learned with no common gratification their partial success. 
He is moreover, anxious that the sympathy and generous interposition of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, should not be withheld from so benevolent an 
object, and he has accordingly directed me to instruct you to employ, should 
the occasion arise, all those good offices and efforts which are compatible with 
discretion, and your official character, to the end that justice and humanity may 
be extended to these persecuted people, whose cry of distress has reached our 
shores. Iam Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4a7 “per cent prem. 


Joun Forsyrn. 


Joun Forsyru. 
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We are without later intelligence from England. 





A new revolution has broken out in Mexico, the result of which is not yet 
known. At the last dates civil war raged within the walls of the capital, where 
a fierce and bloody struggle had continued for ten days. Genl. Urrea, it appears, 
had, by asudden movement, and by winning over the troops of the government, 
gained possession of the strongholis of the city, made President Bustamente 
prisoner, and declared himself the leader and champion of the Federalists. Bus. 
tamente subsequently extricated himself, and, having rallied some of his forces, 
waa enabled to make head against the insurgents, and to inspire some confidence 
in his own adherents. At the last dates the contest was still going on with great 
slaughter on both sides. Predazza and Gomez Farias two of the ablest men 
in Mexico, are in the ranks of Urrea. St. Ana had offered his services to Bus- 
tamente and the Centralists, but the offer was for the present declined. 

How long Providence in its wisdom will allow such bloody scenes to continue 
in these unfortunate southern republics, it js impossible for human agency to pre- 
dict ; but their frequency and apparent interminability are afflicting to humanity, 
and disgraceful to the age. Sickened with their barbarity we have for some time 
past omitted to record them, more especially those of Guatamala and Buenos 
Ayres; but in the present case we have the more to regret, because it was sup- 
posed that the influence of St. Ana and Bustamente was united to preserve order 
and to put a stop to these destructive outbreaks which are called revolutions. In 
such a far gone case as this, it is immaterial who governs or what system uf go 
vernment is adopted, provided anarchy canbe subdued and tranquillity established. 
We believe, however, the democratical form of government to be wholly unfit for 
the people of those countries, because they are, or the mass of them, profoundly 
ignorant of the principles of self-government, and for the most part without the 
earliest rudiments of education. Without education no people are capable of 
governing themselves. A man who cannot read can rarely comprehend the science 
of national polity, or be a judge of who be or who be not fit for the national repre- 
sentative, and hence we see a few leading men often actuated by selfish or am- 
bitious motives, placing themselves at the head of a faction of ignorant adherents 

and overthrowing the existing authorities. These in time are overthrown by 
other adventurers, and a constant succession of revolutions is thus ke . 
hausting to the people and debilitating to the state. 

There is no remedy for these evils but a general education of the people, and 
until this be brought about, which is the work of a generation, the stronger the 
government and the fewer the people comprising it, the better. Despotism is a 


pt up, ex- 


lesser evil than anarchy: Despotism in fact is the cure for anarchy, and know- 
ledge and education the cure, in its turn, for despotism ; and as soon as the peo- 
ple of these southern Rejublics have arrived at the same degree of knowledge 
that here prevailed in 1776, they will be capable of self government and not be- 
fore. The proof of this is to be found in their present history. 





The Governor General it appears completes the tour of the North American 
provinces by visiting the extreme parts of Upper Canada, in which he is now engag- 
ed. This visit of personal observation has been attended with mapy beneficial ef- 
fects,which will lead, we trust, to an improved system of policy. The more Mz. 
Thomson makes himself intimate with the people he has come among, the more 
will he be conviuced of their loyalty and attachment to the mother country ; and 
we will venture to affirm that at the conclusion of his peregrinations he will be 
fully satisfied, how unnecessary it is to make sacrifices to conciliate rebels and 
traitors. A certair: party in England have industriously spread the belief that 
the majority of the people of these colonies are anxious for the separation—that 
the connexion is one of dislike, and must be speedily dissolved by the force of 
opinion or force of arms here upon the spot. Some members of the Govern- 
ment too, have imbibed this pernicious notion, and hence orders have 
been given to the various public servants that have been sent out, to con- 
sider Canada as being held at a short lease and the people as subjects at will, 
ready to take themselves off the moment any offence be given. Now 
we should like to hear Mr. Thomson's opinion on this subject when he has finish- 
ed his interesting and very laudable tour. We should like to ask him if he dis- 
covered any such sentiments among the thousands who surrounded him at Hali- 
fax ; or in New Brunswick, where his reception was so enthusiastic that his fee!- 
ings overpowered him, and compelled him to give vent to them in defiance of his 
will, and his predetermination not to speak in public at all. 

Honors equally flattering will strew his path where he now journeys, and he 
will return with a full conviction that there is no general wish to separate from, 
and turn away, the fostering hand of Great Britain. The knowledge his Excel- 
lency will thus acquire, will be invaluable to himself and to the people. 





We have copicd another of those highly interesting letters that have recently 
appeared in the London Globe on the subject of China. As they are written in 
a temperate style, and by a gentleman who has made his observations not only 
in China and among the Chinese people, with whum he appears to have been 
upon guod terms, his opinions carry with them great weight. 

It isciear that the people of China are an acute, industrious, and ingenious 
people ; it is certain that they are far in advance of their government in point 
of knowledge and acquirements, and it is equally certain that they are anxious 
to engage in trade not only with the English, but with all the nations of the 
world. Their present dynasty is a family of Tartars, ignorant, bigoted, and 
cruel ; not speaking the sentiments of the Chinese, nor comprehending their ca- 
pabilities as a nation, but exercising a policy as ignorant as it is cruel and des- 
potic. Could they throw off this incubus and place upon their throne a legiti- 
mate Chinese, the gain to China, both commercial and social, as well as to the 
rest of the world, would be incalculable. 

It has been the usual policy with the British in India to restore, if possible 
the rightful owners to their thrones, unless they have altogether disqualified 
themselves by their impolicy, vices, or cruelties. This begins with inspiring 
the people with a notion of British justice, and makes a strong and indelible 
impression on their minds. A Chief so restored feels grateful to his benefactors, 
who by this influence are speedily able to introduce such laws and regulations 
as tend to diffuse knowledge, encourage coimmerce, and protect persons and 
property, the good effects of which become soon visible. Conquest and civili- 
zation, then, march hand in hand with the British legions in the oriental world. 
We confess we should be glad to see the same process take place in China, and 
we trust that, if matters be pushed to extremities, a rightful descendant of 
Chinese blood will be discovered and put upon the throne of his ancestors, and 
the Tartar usurpers driven to the barbarous wilds of the north from whence they 


came, We crave for this letter an attentive perusal. 





STEAM, AND ITS EFFECTS IN TRAVELLING. 

If it be true that Steam as a propelling agent is still in its infancy, it is an 
‘Infant Hercules,” as the following remarkable journey, of which the details 
have been given to us, will show. The traveller is a gentleman with whom we 
have the pleasure to be acquainted, and the particulars may be strictly relied 
upon. 


Route from Paris to New York. 


DE Te pains ceatnekecde neue about 126 Miles. 

Havre to Southampton,.............-..- oe: a 5 

Southampton to London, ........-....--- « 76 és 

London to Liverpool,.............------ «198 ° 

Liverpool to Halifax,..................- « 2800 _ 

Pialles te Testen,.........<ccrccccceseas « 400 6 

Boston to New York,...........-...--- “220 a 

3920 
Performance of the Route. 

LOR Petia) 6.00... Si July, «<2; i P.M. 
Reached Havre,..... 1 Aug. ..... 10 A. M. ( 12 hours at Havre. 
—_ Havre,........- o  etees 10 P. M. \ 

eached Southampton, 2 Aug. .....- 9 A.M. 
Left oothemeten, _~ “ eens 1 P. M. ; 4h. at Southampton. 
Reached London, .-... 6 eeaee 5 P. M. F ‘ 
Left London,........ : epee 8 P.M, ¢ 2hours in London. 
Reached Liverpool,... 3 Aug. ..... Th. BE i. . 
Left Sioned, er 4 hag. ede 5 P. M. ; 34 hours at Liverpool. 
Reached Halifax,.... 15 Aug. ..... 7 P.M. 2 10 hours off Halifax. 
Left Halifax,.......- Oe en aee'e 11 P. M. ; 4 hours at Halifax. 
Reached Boston, .... - ST AOR: accss 8 A.M. 2 B 
Left Boston,......... Se seses P.M. § 9 hours at Boston. 
Reached New York,.. 18 Aug. ..... 7A.M. — 


76 hours. 
Summary. 
398 hours from Paris to New York, deduct 76 hours stoppages, leaves 312 
hours,—distance exceeding 3,920 miles, —rate over 12 miles an hour, deducting 
the stoppages, or 10 miles per hour for the whole route, stoppages included. 


It is doubtful whether any person living has travelled through the exteut of 
nearly 4000 miles at the rate of 10 miles per hour including upwards of three 
days and nights of entire cessation from progress; and it is an earnest of the 
astonishing effects which may yet be wrought by this remarkable agency. 





The bustle of labor in unlading the Steam Ship President being at an end, we 
have had opportunity to examine this stupendous vessel, and to judge for our- 
selves of her accommodations and capabilities. These are, beyond doubt, great, 
and highly encouraging both to timid travellers and to those who desire to be sur. 
rounded with the conveniences of social life. She is truly a magnificent vessel 
being of the admeasurement of 2360 tons, strongly built, braced, and secured in 
such a manner as almost to defy the fury of the elements, and her structure is 
such that in the roughest weather she remains upon an even keel, and with very 
little pitching of her head. Her evenness on the water is chiefly attributable to her 
breadth of beam, and the width of her paddle wheels, which cause such a spread 
as to prevent her from heeling to either side ; her breadth being 41 feet, and each 
of her wheels 13 1-2 feet, thus the extreme breadth may be reckoned at 68 feet. 
The greatest length of the vessel (or over all) is 275 feet, and the deck itself 
affords a promenade of 250 feet. Her principal saloon is a spacious apartment 
of 34 feet by 28; the embellishment of which is neat but nottawdry. It is in 
the light gothic style, and contains portraits of four Presidents of the United 
States, onthe panels. A spacious corridor runs from the back of this saloon to 
the after end of the vessel, and on each side of the corridor are double tiers of State 
rooms, not entered from the corridor itself but from cross passages. The state 
rooms are clean, light, sufficiently spacious, and the occupants will feel the con- 
sciousness of privacy. Below these rooms are a similar suite, but all are above 
the level of the water and receive the light of day, and the fresh air from without. 
The Ladies’ cabin is situated on one side at the after end of the corridor ; it is 
[slogan furnished, and contains a good Cabinet Pianoforte, but the apartment is 
small. On the other side is a large state room for a family. 








On the upper deck is a Saloon for the passengers who occupy the fore cabins 
This also is neatly furnished, and the cabins are as complete as those in the after 
part, but being so nearly over the machinery they are not quite so comfortable ; 
and there is a difference in the terms, consequent thereon. 

We must not omit to describe ten elegantly painted designs, which decorate 
the corridor above-mentioned. They are illustrative of the life of Columbus, 
and trace out his fortunes from the time that he used to sell maps until the day, 
for ever disgraceful in the Spanish Annals, that he was brought in chains to Ca- 
diz, from the world which he had discovered. These paintings are intended as 
imitations of Tapestry, and the artist has well succeeded in his object. 

The model of The President is a beautiful one, and gives evidence to the eye 
of her adaptation for a rapid career ; but we cannot help suspecting that her en- 
gines have hardly power enough to propel so large a hulk with the speed of which 
it is capable. They are of 300 horse power each. The figure head of the ves- 


sel is a likeness of President WasHINGTON, and is well executed. 
—_— 





The meeting on the subject of the massacre at Damascus, to which we allu- 
ded last week, was convened by the Lord Mayor of London, and was attended by 
the most numerous as well as most respectable assemblage that has been wit- 
nessed on any interesting occasion ; it included Peers, Members of Parliament, 
Merchants and Bankers of the greatest eminence, Clergymen, and persons of 
every Christian persuasion, who all seemed moved by sympathy of feeling to- 
wards the persecuted nation whose wrongs they came to consider, of horror against 
the atrocities committed against the sufferers, of conviction that the tenets and 
conduct of the Jews had been shamefully belied, and of desire to obtain forthem 
redress and future security. 

The principal speakers were Alderman Thompson, M. P., Sir Chas. Forbes, 
Lord Howden, Hon. and Rev. B. Noel, D. Wire Esq., and others, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

1. That this m@jng has heard with the deepest sensation and with the greatest 
horror the recital @ the cruelties inflicted upon the Jews in the east, and hereby 
expresses its symppthy for the sufferers and its earnest hope that an immediate 
and impartial public investigation will take place so as to disprove in the face of 
the whole world the atrocious calumnies invented and propagated by their per- 
secutors, as a pretext for the infliction of cruelties almost unknown to the pre- 
vious history of mankind. 

2. That this meeting deems it right thus publicly to declare its abhorrence of 
the use which has been made of torture for the purpose of extorting confessions 
from the unhappy persons accused, its utter disbelief of the confessions thus ob- 
tained, and its earrest hope that this relic of a barbarous age will be henceforth 
abolished, and that those just princijles which have in European States secured 
to the accused a fair and impartial trial, may be speedily extended to every nation 
throughout the world. } ' 

3. That this meeting expresses its deep regret that in this enlightened age a 
persecution should have arisen against our Jewish brethren, originating in igno- 
rance and inflamed by bigotry ; and it offers its anxious prayer that through the 
diffusion of sound principles of religion in every country, all men may be con- 
sidered as alike entitled to protection and to the benefit of just laws impartially 
administered. , - 

4. That copies of the resolutions be transmitted to her majesty’s ministers, 
and to the representatives of the different foreign powers resident in this 
country. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, late Sheriff of London, and himself of the Jewish Per- 
suasion, has already departed for Syria. It is his intention to appeal to Mehemet 
Ali, and to take other active steps for the protection of his nation, and his mis- 


sion has the most cordial wishes of all for its success. 





An address to the President of the United States, on the subject of the Mas- 

sacre at Damascus, has been forwarded from the Chairman and Secretary of the 

meeting to which we alluded last week ; and an answer has been received sta- 
ting that his Excellency’s attention has been called thereto by the American Con- 
sulat Alexandria (John Gliddon, Esq.) ; on which he was pleased to cause, on 
the 14th inst., instructions to be forwarded to that gentleman to interfere as far 
as he should be authorised, in protecting and relieving both American citizens of 
the Jewish Persuasion and all others, to the best of his power. His Excellency 
hae also instrueted the American Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, to inter- 
pose his good offices in behalf of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire 





A very important decision has been given in the Court of Queen’s Bench by 
Lord Denman, who has ruled, that Tythes are liable to be assessed for Poor rates. 
The substance of the decision will be fuund among our extracts. 

Mr. Kelly’s Bill for limiting the punishment of death to the two crimes of 
treason and murder, has been lost in the House of Commons. Both Lord John 
Russell and Sir R. Peel voted against it. 

Twenty-three persons, in all, lost their lives by the calamity of the falling in 
of the draw-bridge at Albany. Many were evidently killed by the plunging and 
kicking of the horses which were at the same time precipitated into the basin. It 
is another of the awful calamities which we are so frequently called on to lament 
and deplore, but every thing was done by the inhabitants of Albany to mitigate 
the sufferings of the survivors and their friends. 





Cricket.—We perceive with pleasure that the noble, manly, and traly English 
game of Cricket is likely to become a more prominent exercise on this side of 
the Atlantic than heretofore. The British residents in this city have been la- 
bouring long to establish a Cricket Club, and have at length succeeded. They 
have a very tolerable ground, at a convenient distance from the city, and their 
practice has been so vigorous that lately they issued a friendly challenge. This 
has been accepted by the Toronto (U. C.) Club, and a match for $500 will be 
commenced immediately. Eighteen members of the New York Club depart to- 
day for Canada, eleven will be selected from the number, and the play will begin 
at Toronto about the middle of the week. A return match will afterwards be 
played here, and the last playing will probably be at Albany. We understand 
that several military officers are among the Toronto players, and as those gentle- 
men have probably had experience in Kent, Sussex, Hampshire. or at Lord’s in 
London, our Club may find antagonists hard to deal with. We care little for 
that, each party will do their best, it is an amicable affair, and it will all tend to 
the promotion of this manly exercise. Our correspondent will furnish us with 
early intelligence of the progress of the sport, to the details of which we shall 
not fail to give immediate publicity. 


No. 15 0f Mr. Audubon’s “ Birds of America” has appeared with its usual 
punctuality. On the fly leaf of this number is an advertisement from the cele- 
brated author to the public reader, stating that his subscribers to this edition of 
his valuable labors are numerous and increasing, ‘‘ among whom,” he says, “are 
many highly valued and esteemed friends as well as eminent persons both in our 
country and in Europe.” 

This number goes on with the family Sylvicoline or Wood-warblers, and con- 
tains the following, 1, Hooded Flycatching Warbler. 2, Canada Flycatcher, 
3, Bonaparte’s Flycatching Warbler. 4, Kentucky Flycatching Warbler, and 
5, Wilson’s Flycatching Warbler. 

Mr. A. T. Goodrich, Astor House, Barclay st., has just published the “ North 
American Tourist,” anew guide book for travellers to all the fashionable places of 
resort in this section of the country. It is a work of upwards of 500 pages il- 
lustrated with numerous maps ; the arrangement and classifications appear very 
good, and the descriptions clear and copious. It can be safely recommended to 
all travellers proceeding upon any of the tours usually made for health and re- 

creation at this season of the year. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Distwrnal, 124 Broadway, for. another of those 

useful little traveller's guides which he so frequently issues. It is called “‘ The 

Traveller's Rail Road Book” giving the regulations of the different railroad 

lines for the conveyance of passengers leaving the cities of New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, with illustrative maps.” Its title in- 


dicates its object and utility. 





UST Published, and for sale at the Bookstores, Remarks on Insanity, and the Man- 
agement of Insane Persons. By J. F. LEHMANN. Price Is. 3d. 
August 24, 1840. atd-%. 
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Sunmary. 


You heard of the death of Dr. Graafe, the celebrated oculist, at Hanover, 
where he had arrived with the intention of trying one more experiment on the 
eyes of Prince George of Cumberland. The professor had already been unsuc- 
cessful in his first attempt, at Berlin ; and, it is said, was to have performed an 
operation of a most startling kind, and which, had it not been mentioned in several 
German papers as in contemplation, appears horribly incredible. This operation 
is no other than taking out the pupil of the eye, and substituting in its room that 
of some small animal (bird, perhaps) This experiment has, it is said, succeed- 
ed in animals; if so, why not in man? Berlin seems particularly gifted with 
bold oculists ; for Dr. Deiffenbach has succeeded, in more than two hundred in- 
stances, in curing obliquity of vision, vulgarly called squinting ; and only failed 
in one, with the poetess Countess Hahn Hahn, who is minus an eye by wishing 
to look straight with both. It is described as the simplest of all surgical opera- 
tions ; merely the dividing of a muscle at the corner of the eye so affected. We 
live in an age pregnant with strange discoveries; and may well say—what next! 
—Letter from the Continent. 

Madame Huerta’s Concert.—There was a good attendance of company at this 
concert yesterday evening, and the programme, which was agreeably varied, held 
not “a promise to the ear” which was unfulfilled —June 20. 

The poet Clare died, some months ago, at the lunatic asylum at York. 

A collection of the Lyrical Bailads and otherliterary remains of the late Thos. 
Haynes Bayly, Esq., with a memoir of his life, is nearly ready for publication. 
These interesting volumes will be edited by his Widow. 

ON A MOTH. 

[The following beautiful lines have been forwarded to us by a correspondent 
from Germany, and are a happy proof that, thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn, have a life, still uninfected, by the mole-eyed socialism of the age.—Eb. 

: fl 
; Fond, foolish thing! Go! circle there no more, 
For death is in the flame that you adore ; 
’Tis a false, flattering phantom that you cherish, 
A lov'd but fatal dream,—wherein to perish ! 


Brighter and brighter still the taper burns— 
Nearer, and yei more near, the victimn turns : 
As thus I gazed, and scarce repressed a sigh, 
I heard it flutter. and I saw it die. 


Alas! poor moth! But who the fate can tell 

Of one who loves not wisely, but too well ; 

Wha clasps the dear deceiver to her heart, 

And flies to death, though loth from life to part! C** 


M. F. von Martius has been despatched by the King of Bavaria on a useful 
and interesting mission, which we trust will form an example to be generally and 
internationally followed. It is to examine the libraries and museums of France 
and England, and arrange an interchange of duplicate works and articles of art 
and virtue with those in the repositories of Bavaria. 


Dr. Crombie.—This gentleman, so well-known and highly respected in the 
scholastic and literary world, finished his earthly career at his residence in the 
Regent's Park, on the 11th June, aged 79. 

The Expedition to Panama contemplates the formation of a communication 
across the rnaaey and other facilities of intercourse with these important regions 
of the earth. 

The following is M. Gannal's mixture for injecting the carotid artery, where- 
by all the purposes of embalming are attained :—One kilogramme of dry sul- 
phate of alumine, dissolved in half a litre of warm water, and marking thirty- 
two degrees of the areometer. About three or four litres of this will inject all 
the vessels of the body, and will preserve it in summer ; in the winter, from one 
to three litres are enough. But, to keep away insects, there ought to be added 
to the above chlorure of copper, at the rate of 100 grammes to akilogramme of 
the sulphate of alumine, or else fifty grammes of arsenic acid. This applies to 
all kinds of animals, birds, fishes, &c., as well as to the human subject. 

A new singer has been electrifying the Berlinese: her name is Agnes Sche- 
bert ; she came out in Fidelio, and is said to be only second to Schreeder Dev- 
vient. 

New Works.—Mr. Templeman has conferred a boon on the republic of letters, 
by reprinting “* Hazlitt’s Lectures on Dramatic \iterature.” Opening them at 
the: it is amusing to perceive how much Goethe is indebted to our countryman 

arlowe for certain leading ideas in his ** Faust.” 

“Canadian Scenery” (part 6) contains four fine specimens frum the pencil of 
Mr. Bartlett, those most to our taste being ‘“* Wolfe's Cove,” and a “ Raft in a 
squall on Lake St. Peter ;” the latter especially is an admirable composition, both 
sky and wave being worthy of Stanfield. The letter-press portion does great 
credit to Mr. N. P. Willis, and exhibits him in a new light as to versatility of 
talent. 

A book of instruetion on the use of Lieut. Col. Hawkin’s “Patent Hand- 
Moulds” for young pianoforte players, will be found of great practical utility. 
The instraments are of extreme simplicity, yet perfectly adapted to promote 
steady, unhurried, distinct, and forcible execution. 

There have been recently found in the Casanalense library at Rome two un- 

ublished treatises by Thomas Aquinas ; one entitled ‘ De Adventu, Statu, et 
Vita Anti-Christi,” and the other * De Judicio Finali,” in which the mysteries of 
the Apocalypse are explained.— Times. 


Newand Important Patent.—In Newton and Barry's List of Patents graut- 
ed in the month of June we find the following :—** Samuel Salisbury Eagles, of 
Liverpool, engineer, for certain improvements in obtaining motive power. Seal- 
ed June 2d.” This, we presume, is the discovery which we mentioned some 
months ago, and by which Mr. Eagles expects to enable vesseis to make the 
voyage between Liverpool and New York in six days! 


SONETTO MARITALE. 

{The following Sonnet is written by Signor Luigi Angeloni, an Italian Gentle- 
man of great literary attainments, and we have much pleasure in publishing it, 
as it does him great honour, both with regard to the subject and the composi- 
tion. It is also interesting to know that it was written by the author in his 
eighty-second year. ] 

Poiche in Citera* si nunziar per fama 
Le sponsalizie d’ Inclita Donzella, 
Tosto all’ opra si die Venere bella, 
Ed un serto ella ordio di egregia trama ; 


E compiuto che l’ebbe, ella a se chiama 
Il Dio che sempre ha seco arco e facella, 
E immantinente, e senza velo anch’ ella 
La sua nota gli fece arcana brama ; 


Pien dunque 1! petto di superna gloria 
Che un si bel destro a lui si fosse offerto 
Di far se rinomar nell’ alta istoria ; 


Venne Amor sul Tamigi, e con quel serto 
Congiunse |’ Augastissima Vittoria 
Al suo diletto fortunato Alberto ! 





* Le due statue piu rinomate di Venere furono in Grecia a lei rizzate, buaa che era 
Ya piu celebre, in Citera, e!’ altra in Elide. : 





TRANSLATION. 
When to the isles of Greece, at Love’s command, 
Fame heralded the Nuptials of our Queen, 
Cithera’s* Venus, in that classic land 
A garland wove, with every beauty green ; 


Then calling to her aid the heaven-wing'd boy— 
Lord of the bow, and torch of quenchless fire, 

She bade him speed, and with supernal joy 
Two youthful and devoted hearts inspire. 


Proud of his secret mission, Cupid flew 

Upon a sunbeam to the Thames’ bright stream, 
And o’er the Roval pair with light hand threw 

The magic guerdon of Hope's sweetest dream— 


Where, on Prince Albert’s and Victoria's throne, 
It binds two hearts, two homes, two loves, in ong! 


* The two most renowned statues of Venus were erected in Greece, of which the 
most celebrated was that in Cithera ; the other was in Elide. 4 


Vavieties. 


“A Modern Jezebel —An old man, over whom the grey mare had tyrannised 
for many years, was visited on his deathbed by the clergyman of the parish, who 
urged on him most faithfully the great importance of preparing for an eternal 
journey, on which he appeared just about to start. The veteran in carelessness 
appeared perfectly callous to the touching admonitions of the messenger of peace, 
when the clergyman struck a more alarming note, about the King of Terrors, 
and his fearful iron sway over his subjects. ‘Weel, weel,’ said the hardened 











Shc Alvion. 


August 29, 




















sinner, ‘ I’m no fley’d [frightened] for the King o’ Terrors ; for I hae lived this 
sax-and-thretty years wi’ the Queen o’ them, and the King canna be muckle 


waur.’ ” 
“ A Highland Epitaph. 
Here lie interr'd a man of micht, 
His name is Macom Downie ; 
He'll lost his life one market nicht, 
Tn fa’ing aff his pounie. 
Aged 37 year.” 

A Retort Professional.—A physician, passing by a stone-mason’s, bawled out 
to him, ‘Good morning, Mr. W : hard at work, I see: you finish your 
gravestones as far as ‘Jn memory of,’ and then you wait, I suppose, to see who 
wants a monument next?’’ ‘ Why, yes,” replied the old man, resting for a mo- 
ment on his mallet, ‘unless somebody is sick, and you are doctoring him, and 
then I keep right on !” 

The Regicide Pot-Boy!!! By John Leech (Tyas), is a burlesque portrait of 
Edward Oxford, the patriotic imitatoruf Young France. A pot of porter on two 
tobacco-pipes, surmounted by acap of liberty, a sword and dagger, and other 
symbols, add to the humour of this sketch, which is satirically addressed to a tov- 
/numerous set of morbid-minded idiots and sentimentalists who are apt to think 
‘there issomething fine and romantic’ about murder and treason. 

“ At the Ilford Petty Sessions, held yesterday, the magistrates decided that the 
holding of Fairlop fair on Saturday and Sunday after the first Friday in July is 
illegal. It will, in consequence, be only allowed for a single day.”—St. James's 
Chronicle, June 16th, 1840. 
Shorn are the joys of Fairlop Fair, 
With show, and booth, and gaudy shop ; 
And those who care its joys to share 
Will hardly say ’tis a fair lop. 





June 18th. A. J. 


An old subscriber will feel obliged to the Editor of the Albion if he will insert 
the undermentioned jokes in his facetie—they will cause much amusement to the 
parties referred to, who are also subscribers to the Albion. 

New York, Aug. 20, 1840. 

‘* My son,” said an affectionate mother to her son, (who resided at a distance, 
and expected in a short time to be married,) “ you are getting very thin.” “Yes 
mother,” he replied, “ I am, and when you see me next, I think you will see my 
rib.” 

Millennium.—Said a Rev. Doctor to his younger brother of the cloth “TI have 
seen the marriage of Mr. Lyon and Miss Lamb.” “ Really,” says the other, 
“ the millennium must surely be at hand, for the lamb and the lion lie down to- 
gether ;” to which a junior wearer of the cassock rejoined, “ Yes, and although 
the little child may not lead them, I doubt not he will soon follow.” 





AN English lady is desirous of obtaining a few daily pupils to instruct in any or all 
of the following branches :—English literature and belles lettres, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Drawing and Music. Address 
Miss B., Albion Office. a29-3t. 


DVERTISEMENT.—Should this meet the eye of JANE G——-Y she is requested in- 
stantly to write an erplanation to one whom her tnconsistent conduct, her last con- 
temptuous act, and apparent acquiescence in the plans of others, has surprisedly and bit- 
terly afflicted. aug22-2t 
ITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English fami- 
ly residing in the United States can meet with an eligible governess lately arrived 
out from England, in the above capacity. The neighbourhood of Boston would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectability can be produced. Early application by 
letter (post paid)to the undersigned will have attention. 
New York, Aug. 15, 1840. SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st. 
Aug. 22-4t*: 
RS. COLEY’S Boarding and Day School, No. 683 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
day, 16th September. aug. 22-3t 
ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
Aug22-6t. 


The most approved Masters attend as usual. 
RS. JAMIESON, No. 40 Howard st., is about to form a class of young ladies for in- 
struction in Penmanship. Terms, which are very moderate, will be made known 
on application as above. The most undoubted references will be given. 
Aug. i4-3t. 
M's BROWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 7th September. Eminent Masters will assist as formerly. 
Accommodations can be providea for a limited number of Young Ladies as boarders 
Cards of Terms, and further particulars, may be had by applying as above. 
20th August; 1840. a22-4t. 


HE ACADIA’S Letter Bags close at Harnden’s Express and Foreign Letter Office, 
No. 2 Wall st., Aug. 31, at S o’clock p.m. All Packages, samples, &c., forwarded 
Freight will be received on same, and receipts given through to Liverpool. 


R, WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8 till 10 A. 

M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From it ed Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 

in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


Rejerences to the first families in the city. 


























R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawiugs,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. : 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 
TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce thatthey have a Branch Establish 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel. 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the bestLondon manufacture, 
and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are produ- 
ced from their Manufactory in London. 
S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery,and fronythe great facilities they possess, fee| 
confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design they eannot be surpass- 
ed Aug!-4t. 











A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1? 
Patromsed by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 
Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hipand knee, |} 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend 1 was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
gic ; in one day I wee gress, relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as | 
have not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R.LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 
There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf. 
ness, Erysipelas, External inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre. 
ation. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $] 50 and 
ir ,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained uitously from 
J.W.POWELi, M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, Ny, 





PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 


Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at this House. Aug. 8-3m. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady. and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
Ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” Ail others, in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medieine Venders in the principa Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 277—eow ly* 














ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fulton 
Street, ma 16-tf.- 
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MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
REPARED under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- 
ray. 

Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James 
Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late King, &c. &c.:— y 

“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.-— 1 his very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advanta; 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate m the 
bowels. It isdecidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, 
and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 
nates above mentioned certainly tend to when long continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this 
medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 
metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. 

“Combining the advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and iafirm, the pleasing 
lightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 
bling the magnesia to be so minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 
with every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 
gland, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to follow and correct those 
already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some ot the effects long experienced 
from administering magnesia In the fluid state. 

“ This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild 
aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persons, or to those who indulge at table. 
the Solution may be heated if required, but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach of all, and which 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession. 

“ All these circumstances directed the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the 
Stomach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as_ the best re- 
medy for Grave) and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following 
eminent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Vurmer, of London ; 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; and Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
and Evory Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 
Belfast 

“ When taken with a small proportion of the Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of slegnenia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
ietters might be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness. 

Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 
substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s fens peepee being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his papers) the Profession and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of ** Murray’s Fluid Magnesia” will in future be au- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole 
profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations. 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 
respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
Union, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 

Ju27-6t.eow H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N. Y. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 
From New York. 
Ist Angust, 
Ist October, 





From London. 
Ist December, Ist September, lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
wil! sail: 
From New York, 
Ist September, Ist January, 1841, 
2d November, 


From Liverpool. 
Ist August, Ist December, 
Ist October, 


The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. Ia the 
foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66. 

The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 

The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 

Plans for the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Aul tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. 
ACADIA, 
BRITANNIA, 
CALEDONIA, 
COLUMBIA, 


Capt. Robert Miller. 
Capt. Robert Ewing. 
Capt. Richard Cleland. 
Capt.Henry Woodruff. 

For Liverpool, G. B. 

The ACADIA, the second ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert MILLER wild 
leave Boston for Liverpool on the Ist of September touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. 

These Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 
pene by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. 

o Berth will be secured until paid for. 

I> For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, oon, 


Rate of passage, $120, Steward’s fees, $5. 


ug. 8 tf. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new proengement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24\Dec. 1, March 16,July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, No. 3 *§ BH * 6) ¢ 6, * 8,Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, ‘“ 24\Jan. 1, “ 6% * § 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,, “ 24, “ 1 3 8, Ma The: 


6, Jul 8) “ y 
ed 16} ‘* 16, ae 








Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson’ “ 16,April 8, ‘“ 24/Feb. 1, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,) “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8  “ 24\Marchl, “ 16, “* 

Albany, J. Johnston, jr.i “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8,July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suo- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
ith, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. } London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oet.17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 27, “ gy, “% 
Gladiator, T Britton, ; * 20, * 20,  “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, * 37, “ 1% 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “ 8% “ WW, TU, Oe Oa, YO er 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20,  “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, ee Sa oF OS Oy ee ve gy 
President, J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1! “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “ 10, * 10, * 10] “ 97 « 27, “ 27 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “ 20'June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 

“13, * 13, 





Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 


Virginian, Higgins, , « 13\Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ 197 * 7 «@ J ow 
Roscius J. Collins, “es, “Gi “8 * h& * we 
Cambridge, 1. Bursiey, |Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, i RSP _u*s * & .*. @ 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June, 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 109, “ 1993 “© 7% *© 4% “& 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “9%, “ 9, “* 95 “ 318 «© 13, “ 13 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
4» 





Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ “ % «© YF « “ 9 “ 95 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, Mareh 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, “0, * 1, ‘Sm ¢ | ’ 

Sheridan, Depeyster, oe, “* 8, “ 95) “ 13, « 13, “ 13 


South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, % 7,5. my, %, B98 BB 9% 2 ip Toe 
United States, J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, april + Aug. 4 





England, |B. L. Waite, em 8% e.g 75 ’ 
Garrick, |A. s, Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ 25 “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 
Europe, — ‘A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N, Y.) 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

“ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo] 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, FICKERSOILL 4 re, Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Rosetus, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K COLLINS & (Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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